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The Voice of World Experience 


REORGANIZE UNITED NATIONS WITHOUT COMMUNIST NATIONS 
By HERBERT HOOVER, [Former President of the United States 


Delivered before the American Newspaper Publishers Association, New York, N. Y., Broadcast over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System April 27, 1950 


‘T is a great honor to address the Editors and Publishers 
of the United States. You are the most powerful of 
all influences in our country. 


My subject on this occasion arises from my suspicion that 
the world in its tumults has abandoned most acceptance of 
history as a guide-post. 

There are plenty of voices about but the voice of experi- 
ence seems to have become stilled. 

I have had to do with the boiling economic, social and 
political forces during two world wars and their aftermaths. 
| propose for a few moments to add some of the voices of 
world experience into the present clamor. I shall explore 
four samples, one each from the economic, social, political 
and international field. 


SoME EcCoNomMic EXPERIENCI 


In the economic field there are many shrill voices pro- 
claiming that our American economic system is outmoded. 
‘They say it was born of undesirable parents, such as Ameri- 
can Individualism and a French lady named Laissez-Faire. 
They accuse the ghost of Adam Smith as having had some- 
thing to do with the matter. ‘They conclude our system is 
of the jungle or dog-eat-dog variety. 

It might be observed that the alternative offered us is a 
drink mixed by three different ghosts. ‘That is, the shade of 
Karl Marx with his socialism. ‘The shade of Mussolini with 
his dictated and planned economy. The spook of Lord John 
Maynard Keynes with his “operation Cuttlefish” comprising 
manayved currency, peace-time inflation by deficit spending 


and perpetual endowment for bureaucrats. And we have 
contributed an American ideology of give-away programs. 
It might be called the New Generosity. It is not yet a ghost. 
However, the handiwork of the ghosts and their auxiliaries 
furnish you most of your Page One. 

I am not going to repeat the old and valid defenses of the 
American Economic System; I may mention that in recent 
years we have taken strong drinks from the three “‘hants” 
I have mentioned, and from the New Generosity, all mixed 
with varying amounts of pure water from the American 
System. 


THe Economic REVOLUTION 


Be all that as it may, my purpose here is to call your 
attention to a less obvious world experience. 

Sixty years ago our American System was divorced from 
the Laissez-Faire lady. We started proceedings in 1887 
when we created the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
thereby initiating the control of natural monopolies. But 
far more revolutionary was the Anti-Trust Act of 1890. 

Western Europe has never had effective Anti-Trust laws. 
To the contrary, there grew up in those countries a maze of 
state-favored private trade restraints, combinations, trusts 
and cartels. This form of economic organization sought 
profits by fixing prices and by control of production and 
distribution. 

Under our revolutionized American System, competition 
remained the restless pillow of progress. It had to seek 
profits from improved technology and lowered costs of pro- 
duction. 
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In time, Western Europe, without the full pressure of 
competition, lost much of the impulse to improve methods 
and equipment. Plants became obsolete; standards of living 
stagnated. 

In contrast, our technology with one hundred times as 
many inventing laboratories and a thousand times more 
trained technicians has steadily improved its tools. Our 
standards of living increased with cheaper costs and more 
goods. Our system was dynamic; theirs was static. 

Finally, Western Europe, with its obsolescent plants, its 
inability to compete in world trade, except at the expense of 
labor, was desperate. It took to hard drinking of the potions 
from the shades of Marx, Mussolini and Keynes—plus the 
New Generosity. 

Our American System continues to produce despite peri- 
odic indulgence in these drinks. It does it despite two world 
wars, innumerable interferences with incentives, and a gov- 
ernment take of 60 or 70 per cent of its savings. It still 
retains the dynamic power to provide the greatest and widest 
spread of comfort to our people that the world has ever 
known. That is, if we would join Alcoholics Anonymous 
and quit mixed drinks. 

Lest any dangerous thought flash through your minds, I 
am recalling this experience exclusively to you as publishers 
and editors. 

An EXPERIENCE IN SOCIOLOGY 


Now let someone think all this is economics without 
humanism, I offer an experience on the social side. It is 
punctuated today by the siren voices calling for “security 
from the cradle to the grave.” 

Security from the cradle to about 18 or 20 years of age, 
and from about 65 to the grave, has always been sacred to 
the American people. 

The training of our children, the care of our aged and 
the unfortunate have been a part of our system since the 
founding of the Republic. It is part of our civilization. ‘The 
governmental part, however, needs some repairs. 

But the voice of experience which I wish to recall relates 
to the idea of security for the middle group—say, from 20 
to 65 years of age. We have less than 70,000,000 providers 
in this group, and they must provide for 80,000,000 chil- 
dren, aged, sick, non-productive Government employees and 
their wives. It is solely from the energies of this middle 
group, their inventions and their productivity that can come 
the support of the young, the old and the sick—and the Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Unless there is the constant pressure of competition on 
this group between 20 and 65 plus the beckoning of fairies 
and rewards, to stimulate incentives and work, the children 
and the aged will be the victims. This middle group can 
find its own security only in a free but tough system of risk 
and self-reliance. It can be destroyed by taxes and the four 
mixed drinks. 

Experience calls sorrowful confirmation of all this. My 
recollection is that the Lord remarked to Adam something 
about sweat. 

Be that as it may, there is convincing evidence from the 
British experience of trying to include the middle group in 
blessed security. Their incentives to sweat have diminished 
under that illusion. The needed leadership of the middle 
group in production and distribution is being destroyed. 
Otherwise they would not need lean on the New Generosity. 

There are also some lessons of experience to be had from 
Russia where the grave is close to the cradle. And 15,000,000 
people are compelled to work in slave camps under the whip. 


An EXPERIENCE IN THE POLITICAL FIELD 
The voice of experience also calls loudly as to organiza- 





tion of the political field. In 1938, I spent some months on 
the Continent inquiring “how come” fifteen new democracies 
created after the First World War had failed. 

The downfall of these representative governments was 
due in part to the drinks compounded by the three ghosts. 
But there was another step in their arrival at chaos, which 
contains a potent experience for America. 

There had grown up in their legislatures a multitude of 
splinter parties. There were all the way from five to fifteen 
of them. In consequence, there was no responsible majority. 
Governments were driven to improvised legislative coali- 
tions, which could only agree upon negative policies and 
give-away programs. In each coalition small foreign-con- 
trolled tricky groups played a part. In confusion and despair, 
their peoples welcomed the Man on Horseback. 

Even though old-time religion, it is worth repeating that 
the preservation of representative government requires two 
major political parties. 

I am not going to deliver a history of the rifts between 
major parties in the United States. So you may relax. I 
might mention that once upon a time, say for about 60 years, 
the members of both of our major political parties were, in 
large majority, liberals in the 19th century sense. “They 
quarreled mostly over the tariff but not over ideologies. 

However, since Lenin’s implication that the hermit crab, 
by seizing the shell of another animal knew his business, the 
term “liberal’’ has lost its soul. Its cheerful spirit of less 
power in government and more freedom of men has passed 
to the world beyond. 

Nor am I going to try your after-dinner souls with ideo- 
logical definitions—not even of Statism. That definition has 
already been made instinctively by the common tongue of 
all nations where free speech still has a part in their proceed- 
ings. That effective but perhaps unrefined definition is ‘right 
wing” and “left wing.” 

The point I am concerned with here is that from the ideo- 
logical tumults stirred by the three shades and their helpers, 
our major American political parties have been in large de- 
gree reoriented into these new compartments of “right’’ and 
“‘left.”’ 

I do not charge the real Communists to the American left 
wing. They are agents of a foreign government. 

If a Man from the Moon, who knew the essentials of rep- 
resentative government, came as a total stranger to the 
United States, he would say some obvious things within the 
first week or two. 

He would say to the Republican Party: There is no room 
for you on the left. You must be the party of the right, or 
you will split into ineffective factions. 

And with equal emphasis he would say to the Democrats: 
Your die is cast. You are the party of the left, or you will 
likewise split into futile factions. 

He would say to some members ‘of both Parties: You are 
not in your proper spiritual homes. 

He would say that in all this ideological tumult, if there 
cannot be a reasonably cohesive body of opinion in each 
major party, you are on a blind road where there is no 
authority in the ballot box or in government. 

He would say that if you want confirmation look at fifteen 
European countries where representative government was 
torn to shreds. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


I need not remind you that our page one international 
issue is Communist Russia. There are seven phases of this 
experience which I must recall before I come to a proposal 
of action. 
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The first phase of experience with Russia began under 
the Czars. Since Peter the Great they steadily have expanded 
their reach of Empire over the largest land mass in the 
world. ‘Their method was that of a burglar going down a 


hall. If there was no one in the first room, he took every- 
thing including the doorknob. If he found someone in the 
second room who protested, he weighed the strength of the 


protestor and might leave part of the furniture. If he found 
an armed man in the third room, he closed the door and 


Lenin and Stalin added a new apparatus for the robber. 
‘They now make the man in the second room a Party mem- 
ber and rob him later and by degrees. They now put the 


irmed man in the third room asleep with a non-aggression 
pact or a promise of peace. Thus, he neglects his weapons. 
In any event they steal his secrets. 

‘The second phase of this experience with Russia was a 
period of sixteen years during which four Presidents and 
seven Secretaries of State opposed our having any relations 
with this malignant government. Their attitude was that 
when our neighbors are living a life of spiritual and other 
disrepute, we do not attack them. But we can hold up 
standards in the world a little better if we do not invite 


them into our homes by so-called recognition. 


‘The third historical phase arrived when our left wingers 
had their way in our relations with Communist Russia. 
‘They produced the recognition of the Soviet in 1933. They 
produced the alliance with Russia in 1941. They produced 
the appeasement of Russia in Western Europe until its re- 
versal by President Truman and Secretary Byrnes in 1945. 
I will not join in the explanations about China. Up to now 
there is agreement on only one point. We lost the game— 
400 million to nothing. 


Many of our left wingers were not consciously doing all 
this. ‘They were just trigger-happy to anything new in 
ideological life. 

Lest anyone think I am a recent convert in these views, 
I may cite that just nine years and 63 days ago | warned 
the American people that collaboration with Stalin to bring 
freedom to mankind was a gargantuan jest. I used the 
wrong adjective. I should have said tragic. For as a result, 
instead of the expansion of liberty, we witness a dozen na- 
tions and 600 million human beings enslaved. 

The fourth phase of this experience was that Soviet Russia 
has in the last 12 years violated more than 35 solemnly 
signed agreements. 

‘The fifth phase of this experience has been with the Com- 
munists in the United Nations. That Charter for which we 
hoped so much contains lengthy pledges to the independence 
of nations, to human liberty and to non-aggression. About a 
dozen provisions of that Charter have been violated either 
in spirit on in letter by Soviet Russia. The Kremlin has 
reduced the United Nations to a propaganda forum for the 
smearing of free peoples. It has been defeated as a preser- 
vative of peace and good will. 

Ihe sixth phase of this experience is that we now find 
ourselves in an expensive and dangerous cold war. We con- 
duct the battle with subsidies to beguile peoples to rectitude 
from internal Communism. A year ago we made the Atlan- 
tic Military Pact. The expressed hope was that although 
there was no commitment to go to war, these nations would 
build up their own arms to adequately defend their own 
rooms. In persistence to an old habit, we are taking up the 
check. 

In the meantime we learn that our first defense—the 


-has been stolen from us. 


: 
atomic bomb 


The final phase of our experience with Russia is the be- 
lated realization that this is not one world but two worlds. 
‘The one world idea seems to be lost in the secret files. 

One world is militaristic, imperialistic, atheistic and with- 
out compassion. The other world still holds to belief in 
God, free nations, human dignity and peace. 


SoME PROPOSITIONS 


Now to come to the point of all this. The American 
people ought to take a cold and objective look at this expe- 
rience before we go any further. 

This look should be directed to the fact that more and 
more the burdens of defending free men and nations are 
being thrust upon the American people, who are only one- 
sixth the population of the globe. We are becoming more 
and more isolated as the sole contender in this cold war. We 
are steadily losing ground because the non-Communist states 
are being picked off one by one or are compromising with 
the Communists. Our countrymen are in a fog as to what, 
where and when all this leads to. 

What the world needs today is a definite, concrete mobil- 
ization of the nations who believe in God against this tide 
of Red agnosticism. It needs a moral mobilization against 
the hideous ideas of the police state and human slavery. ‘The 
world needs mobilization against this creeping red Imperial- 
ism. The United States needs to know who are with us in 
the cold war against these practices, and whom we can 
depend on. 

Therefore, I have a proposal to make. 

I suggest that the United Nations should be reorganized 
without the Communist Nations in it. If that is impractical 
then a definite New United Front should be organized of 
those peoples who disavow Communism, who stand for 
morals and religion, and who love freedom. 

This is specifically not a proposed extension of a military 
alliance or any color of it. It is a proposal based solely upon 
moral, spiritual and defense foundations. It is a proposal to 
redeem the concept of the United Nations to the high pur- 
pose for which it was created. It is a proposal for moral and 
spiritual cooperation of God-fearing free nations. 

If the free nations join together, they have many potent 
moral, spiritual and even economic weapons at their disposal. 
They would unlikely ever need such weapons. Such a 
phalanx of free nations could come far nearer to making a 
workable relation with the other half of the two worlds 
than the United States can ever do alone. 

By collective action we could much more effectively keep 
their conspiring agents and bribers out of all our borders 
and out of our laboratories. 

It may be the non-Communist world is not willing to take 
such a vital stand. At least it would clarify what we have 
to do. 

The test I propose is the logical and practical method of 
total diplomacy. It would make diplomacy dynamic and 
lessen the dangers of the American people. All this may 
give pain to some people. But by their cries ye shall know 
them. 


In CoNCLUSION 


My friends, I am not disheartened by all this recall of 
disturbing experience. We must retain our faith in Western 
civilization. In support of that faith we are perhaps a slow 
but a resolute and intelligent people. We have the greatest 
organ of education known to man—a free press. You can 
dissolve much of our confusions and frustrations. 

And in rejecting an atheistic other world, I am confident 
that the Almighty is with us. 








Dean Acheson 
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The Security and Well-being of Our Country 


“EACH OF US BEARS A MEASURE OF RESPONSIBILITY” 





By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State. 


Delivered before the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., April 22 


ONIGHiT I would like to discuss with you the 
thing that is most important to all of us: the well- 
being and happiness and security of the United States. 

I ask you to put aside, for the moment, all considerations 
that are less important, to forget all differences of opinion 
that are less than vital, and to consider with me this most 
important problem of the security and well-being of our 
country. 

We are faced with a threat—in all sober truth I say that— 
we are faced with a threat not only to our country but to 
the civilization in which we live and to the whole physical 
environment in which that civilization can exist. This threat 
is the principal problem that confronts the whole United 
States in the world today. 

To understand this threat to our country and our civiliza- 
tion, we have to go back two hundred years and examine the 
ideas on which the United States was founded. We could go 
back more than two thousand years, to the very beginning of 
Western civilization. For more than two thousand years the 
ideas we inherited, and live by today, have been fought over, 
have been suppressed and have been reborn in the minds 
of men. 

The adventurous people who settled the eastern shores of 
North America in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
brought with them certain ideas which had come down to 
them through the whole stormy history of civilization. The 
first of those ideas was freedom—freedom of the mind and 
spirit, the most dynamic and adventurous idea ever to seize 
the mind of man. It drove men—and it continues to drive 
men—to inquire into the relation between man and God; 
to study the nature of the universe; to explore the purposes 
of human society. 

Every thought we have in our minds, every relationship 
we have in our private lives, every institution under which 
we live, all of modern science has been molded, and in many 
cases created, by the exercise of the freedom of the human 
mind. 


Diversity WITH FREEDOM 


The second principle on which this country was built is 
the idea of diversity. If you have freedom of the mind, you 
are bound to have diversity, and you are bound to welcome it. 
We welcome people who think differently from ourselves. We 
welcome people with new ideas. We will not be chained to 
ideas of the past. We resist conformity. We refuse to be 
crammed into a single narrow pattern. 

These ideas, freedom and diversity, have survived and 
flourished here in the United States because we accept and 
practice a third idea—and that is tolerance. We say and we 
believe “my freedom, my right to be different, depends on 
yours. I can be free only to the extent that you are free, 
too.” 

The only limitation we put upon the exercise of freedom 
is that each of us must use it so that others can have the 
same right. I must exercise my freedom in such a way that 
it does not interfere with your freedom. 

So it is these great concepts that have underlain the whole 
development of our civilization, not as mere abstract thoughts 
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but as the very life blood, the dynamic push, which has 
created the civilization we know. 

The threat we are facing is to these great concepts. It 
comes from a system which denies every premise we hold 
valid. 

Soviet communism does not permit diversity of ideas. Free- 
dom, this doctrine says, is an evil thing. It says that people 
who exercise freedom of thought, people who dare to depart 
from the doctrine laid down in the Kremlin in Moscow are 
criminals. It puts such people behind bars or it puts them to 
death. 

Now this threat of Soviet communism would be serious 
enough if it were just the old idea of tyranny that was 
challenging our idea of freedom. It is that, but it is in- 
finitely more than that. 

This fanatical doctrine dominates one of the great states 
in this world, a state which, with its satellites, controls the 
lives of hundreds of millions of people, and which today 
possesses the largest military establishment in existence. 

That would be serious enough. But it is even more serious 
than that, because those who hold and practice this doctrine 
pick out our country as the principal target of their attack. 
From their point of view they pick it out rightly. It is our 
country, with its belief in freedom and tolerance, its great 
productive power, its tremendous vitality, which stands be- 
tween the Kremlin and dominion over the entire world. We 
must not forget that it is we, the American people, who 
have been picked out as the principal target of the Soviet 
Communists. 

Added to all this is the fact that these people use the great 
resources of modern science, particularly those that have to 
do with an understanding of the human mind, to pervert the 
human mind. They resort to every trick, to every insidious 
and brutal device to destroy what we think is essential—the 
self-respect of the individual, the integrity of his mind and 
spirit. 


Harp To WEAKEN Us 


What do we mean when we say that our country is the 
principal target of Soviet communism? We mean that the 
Soviet authorities would use, and gladly use, any means at 
their command to weaken and to harm us. Although they 
have not thought it wise to use military force against us, they 
are trying other methods. One method is the attempt to 
confuse and divide the American people. 

If the United States can be confused and divided; if it can 
be made to doubt the desirability of helping other free na- 
tions; if it can be brought to doubt the desirability of main- 
taining its own defenses; if we cease to be rational and 
resolute; if we can be brought to doubt one another—then 
we will be softened up. 

Then we will be too weak to stand up to Communist 
thrusts in other parts of the world, and too divided and con- 
fused to stand up to Communist infiltration at home. To 
create that situation is one of the main objectives of the 
people in the Kremlin. 

They have another objective, which is to pick off members 
of the free community of nations one by one. They do that 
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partly to add to their power. But they have another im- 


portant purpose, and that is to build up the idea that com- 

munism is inevitable, that it is the “wave of the future.” 
They believe that that gives other countries a sense of 

fright and hopelessness. They think that if they can spread 
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his idea of a Communist world closing in on us, then we will 
gin to get rattled, and some people will move in one direc- 
tion and others will move in another direction, and the 
United States will be torn apart. 


KrREMLIN AIM 


‘The men in the Kremlin have another clear objective, and 
that is to change the balance of productive power in the 
world. At present, that balance is very strongly against them, 
but that would not be so if they could get control in Western 
Europe and in Japan. 

So I say to you—make no mistake about it: We are faced 
with a challenge and a threat to the very basis of our civil- 
ization and to the very safety of the free world, the only kind 
ot world in which that civilization can exist. 

Now in this situation we have a great many suggestions 
and proposals put forward by leaders of American life, and by 
citizens who are concerned—and rightly concerned—about 
the uneasy and troubled state of our world. It is a good thing 
that people are thinking about these problems and suggesting 
ways to meet them. ‘The only point I want to make about 
these proposals is that, while some of them are practical and 
others are not, no single proposal is the whole answer to our 
problems. No one of them is the answer because there is no 
one answer. ‘There is no one solution to the problems I have 
described to you. There is no quick or easy way to subdue an 
evil force. “There is no miracle that will make it disappear 
from the earth. 

Having recognized this truth, we need not for a moment 
be discouraged or downhearted. We have open to us, and 
we are now pursuing, many lines of action that will meet the 
challenge confronting us. May I mention six lines of action? 

Our first line of action—and this seems to me the basis 
ot all the others I shall discuss—is to demonstrate that our 
own faith in freedom is a burning and a fighting faith. We 
are children of freedom. We cannot be safe except in an 
environment of freedom. We believe in freedom as funda- 
mentally as we believe anything in this world. We believe 
in it for everyone in our country. And we don’t restrict this 
heliet to freedom for ourselves. We believe that all people 
in the world are entitled to as much freedom, to develop in 
their own way, as we want ourselves, 

lt we are clear about this, if we are full of passion about 
this, then we have in our hearts and minds the most dy- 
namic and revolutionary concept in human history, and one 
which properly strikes terror to every dictator, to every 
tyrant: who would attempt to regiment and depress men 
anywhere. 


Why do I put a strong belief in freedom first in the order 
of an American program of action? Because it is funda- 
mental, because the second line of action flows from it. As 
the President said to you so forcefully on Thursday, the 
United States must, with a thousand voices and with all the 
resources of modern science, preach this doctrine throughout 
the world. ‘Vhe world must hear what America is about. 
what America believes, what freedom is, what it has done 
for many, what it can do for all. 


Doctrine Witt Carry Conviction 


We must use every means we know to communicate the 
value of freedom to the four corners of the earth. Our 
message must go out through leaflets, through our free press, 


radio programs and films, through exchange of students and 
teachers with other countries, and through a hundred other 
ways. And this doctrine of freedom will carry convictions 
because it comes not out of the Government alone, but out 
of the hearts and souls of the people of the United States. 
Because it is the authentic voice of America, freedom will 
ring around the world. 

President Truman has told you of his plans for an ex- 
panded information program—a campaign of truth. I know 
we can count on your help in this, because the turning point 
in the whole information program dates from the action of 
this very association just three years ago. 

Thirdly, it is not enough that one should have a faith and 
should make that faith articulate. It is also essential that 
we, and those who think like us, should have the power 
to make safe the area in which we carry that faith into 
action. This means that we must look to our defenses. It 
means that we must organize our defenses wisely and pru- 
dently, with all the ingenuity and all the methods in which 
we are best versed to make ourselves strong. 

Every element of promise is present in our situation. We 
have the ingenuity; we have the productive power; we have 
the determination; we have the resources. But this is not 
a subject on which I am competent to dwell at length. The 
President’s chief advisers in this field are our Secretary of 
Defense and our service secretaries, in whom we can have 
complete faith and confidence. 

Fourthly, beyond faith and preachment and defense there 
lies the necessity of translating all of these into terms of 
the daily lives of hundreds of millions of people who live 
in this free world of ours. I am talking about the effort 
we are now making to help create a better material life for 
ourselves and for other people in many parts of the world. 

One part of this effort has to do with setting in operation 
again the great workshops of the free world. Since the end 
of the war we have worked steadily at this problem and we 
have had a vast measure of success. The chimneys of these 
factories are smoking again; raw materials are moving into 
them; finished goods are moving out. Hundreds of millions 
of people see the specter of insecurity in their daily lives 
being pushed further back. 

Another part of this effort to develop the economic con- 
ditions for freedom is to help create new workshops, new 
crops, new wealth in places where they have not existed 
before. ‘That is the purpose of the President’s program of 
technical assistance for underdeveloped areas, now before 
the Congress. 

As you know, there are great areas of the world where 
people are living in a state of extreme poverty that is almost 
impossible for us to imagine. Millions of these people are 
not content any more to accept these conditions of poverty 
for themselves or their children. They are looking for a 
way out. That is a good thing. The will to change is half 
the battle. But the question is whether these people will 
choose a way out that leads to freedom. ‘The question is 
whether they will move ahead in the free world with us. 
lf we want them to move in the direction of freedom, we 
must help them. 

‘GREAT Errort’ URGED 

It is as simple as that, but it is tremendously important 
to the United States, to our security and well-being. And 
sO we must put a great effort behind this program. 

Now while we are helping to get workshops going—old 
and new—and to get people producing in Europe and other 
parts of the world, we have to do still another thing. And 
that is to develop a sensible system of trade to exchange the 
goods which are being and will be produced. 
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This free world of ours can’t operate if people are cooped 
up within narrow national limits, if they are not able to 
move about freely and exchange their goods, their services 
and their ideas and knowledge. 

Building up an orderly and free system of exchange is 
what we mean when we talk about expanding world trade. 
To develop a sensible system of exchange, we must push 
ahead with such things as the International Trade Organi- 
zation, and reciprocal trade agreements. 

We are going to have to make a great national effort, 
also, to get our own trade with the rest of the world into 
balance, to get out of the situation where we are selling 
abroad much more than we are buying and making up the 
difference out of the pockets of American taxpayers. 

Nobody here or abroad wants that situation to continue 
indefinitely. As part of the remedy we shall have to buy 
more from abroad, and that will demand a concerted na- 
tional effort. 

The fifth line of action is in the political field. In this 
political field we have so far only scratched the surface of 
what can be done to bring the free world closer together, 
to make it stronger and more secure and more effective. 


ComMMoN ACTION 


There are many ways of organizing the free world for 
common action, and many different opinions on how it 
should be done. But I think it is important in this hour 
of danger to concentrate our minds and our energies on 
using the machinery we have at hand, on expanding it, and 
making it work. When you look over the field, you will 
see that we now have created a great deal of good machinery. 

There is the whole machinery of the United Nations 
which we are continually learning to use more effectively. 
Within the framework of the United Nations we have other 
machinery, like the North Atlantic Treaty and the organi- 
zation of American states. 

The free nations of Europe have banded together in the 
Council of Europe, in the Marshall Plan organization, and 
in a smaller group known as Western Union. We can work 
with all of these organizations. We can use whichever is 
best suited to accomplish a particular purpose. 

What we need to do is to expand the machinery we have, 
to improve it, to use it with boldness and imagination, and, 
where necessary, to supplement it with new machinery. 

Now our program of action would not be complete if I 
did not go on to a sixth field, and that is the area of our 
relations with the Soviet Union and the countries that have 
fallen under Communist control. In this field, as in our 
relations with the free nations we have the machinery of 
negotiation at hand. 

In the United Nations we have a dozen or more confer- 
ence tables, at which our differences could be threshed out, 
where unfortunately the Soviet chair stands empty at the 
present time. We shall go on trying to find a common 
ground for agreement, not perfect or eternal agreement, but 
at least a better arrangement for living together in greater 
safety. 

AGGRESSION RULED OuT 


But one thing is clear. There can be no agreement, there 
can be no approach to agreement unless one idea is done 
away with, and that is the idea of aggression. And that 
word “aggression” includes not only military attack, but 
propaganda warfare and the secret undermining of free 
countr’es from within. 

We do not propose to subvert the Soviet Union. 


We 


shall not attempt to undermine Soviet independence. And 
we are just as determined that communism shall not by hook 


or crook or trickery undermine our country or any other 
free country that desires to maintain its freedom. 

That real and present threat of aggression stands in the 
way of every attempt at understanding with the Soviet 
Union. For it has been wisely said that there can be no 
greater disagreement than when someone wants to eliminate 
your existence altogether. 

If, as, and when that idea of aggression, by one means or 
another, can be ruled out of our relations with the Soviet 
Union, then the greatest single obstacle to agreement will 
be out of the way. As the results of our actions become 
clear and the free world becomes stronger, it will, I believe, 
become progressively easier to get agreements with the 
Soviet Union. 

These then, are the main lines of action by the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States in dealing with their 
present danger. Now you may be thinking, “Well, that’s 
the story.” But that is only the beginning of the story. 

On several occasions lately, | have used the phrase “‘to- 
tal diplomacy” to describe a method of dealing with our 
problems. Let me explain again what I mean by “total 
diplomacy.” 

I mean first that there is no longer any difference between 
foreign questions and domestic questions. They are all parts 
of the same question. When we consider any matter, whether 
it is the size of the budget or the amount of taxes we pay, 
or the regulation of our commerce or the regulation of 
immigration or military policy or foreign aid, it is all part 
of the same thing. 

Every one of these things is a part of the problem of our 
national safety and every part of the problem is serious. 

All the problems of the United States are related to the 
problem of preserving its existence as the kind of a country 
which we know and love. 

When we understand this fact of the wholeness of our 
problem, then we must go further and act on our under- 
standing. 

In the last few years the President has developed methods 
by which all parts of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment can be pulled together on all questions in the light of 
this total problem. Under the President's leadership—the 
State Department, the Treasury Department, the Defense 
Establishment, Agriculture, Labor and all the others—have 
been brought into focus on the great problem of our na- 
tional security. 

There must: also be a close working together not only 
between the Congress and the Executive, but between both 
parties in the Congress and the Executive. 

Consensus VITAL 

That does not mean that a strong opposition is not essen- 
tial. It is. Our two-party system is inherent in our form 
of government. There is plenty of room for difference of 
opinion as to how this or that should be done. There is 
room for views strongly held, and wisely debated. There 
is room for criticism. But there is also room for a final 
consensus of opinion. We must work toward consensus of 
opinion; we must broaden the area of agreement so that 
the Congress and the Executive—both parties of the Con- 
gress and the Executive—will view every problem and deal 
with every problem as part of the total problem. 

What makes this possible is a common loyalty to our 
democratic institutions. We cannot use position or influence 
for the purpose of getting some personal or some partisan 
advantage without being disloyal to the institution of demo- 
cratic government. 

But more than the institution of democratic government 
is at stake. The threat, as I have said, is to our civilization, 
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and each of us is a bearer of that civilization. And therefore 
each of us has a part to play in this total diplomacy. 

Today the whole United States is acting before the world 
is its own representative. In the old days, relations between 
countries were carried on by diplomats. In the old days a 
man who held my office used to write out in beautiful script 
instructions to a Minister who represented the United States 
abroad in London or Paris or Brussels or Peking. And those 
instructions were put on a sailing ship and they took weeks 
to cross the ocean. And the American Minister who received 
them put on his black knee breeches and he walked to the 
Palace or the Foreign Office and he read what his Secretary 
of State in Washington had written, and that was the 
United States speaking to some government in Europe or 
Asia. 

Now all that is changed. Today we all represent the 
United States. Everything that happens in this country can 
he flashed in a second to the uttermost reaches of the world. 
‘Today in a very real sense the United States represents 
itself to the world. The world hears speeches which are 
made in the Congress. Ihe world hears what is said over 


our radio. The world reads what is said in our press. If 
there are acts or words of violence, discrimination and irre- 
sponsibility, the world sees and hears them. If there are 
acts or words of justice, understanding and sober determina- 
tion, the world sees and hears them also. 

America speaks with a thousand voices. All the views of 
our labor leaders, our business leaders, our church leaders, 
our educational leaders, our leaders of women’s and men’s 
groups and clubs—all the things they do and say flash 
around the world. Everything that we do or say enters into 
the picture of America which is seen abroad. Foreign na- 
tions are continually watching to see whether the United 
States is cool, whether it is determined, whether it is strong, 
whether it will go through with its intentions. To make up 
their minds they look at everything which is happening in’ 
the whole country. 

What will the world see? The thought that I want to 
leave with you is that each of us bears a measure of respon- 
sibility for the answer. Each one of us can make our country 
seen as it truly is—determined to do its part to carry the 
tree world torward to strength and security. 


Fighting Communism 


THE ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM AGAINST SUBVERSION 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered before the Federal Bar Association, IVashington, D. C., April 24, 1950 


AM DELIGHTED to be at this dinner tonight, and 

to join in commemorating the thirtieth anniversary 

of the founding of this fine organization of Federal 
lawyers. 

It would be hard for me to deny that I am friendly to 
lawyers. The record would speak against me if I did. 

Six of the nine members of my Cabinet are lawyers. So 
are quite a few other top officials of the executive branch. 

When you couple this with the fact that over half of the 
House of Representatives and about two-thirds of the Senate 
are lawyers, as well as all our Federal judges of course, you 
can see that—so far as the government of the United States 
is concerned—the legal profession is not just a passing fancy. 
It is probably here to stay. 

Our lawyers have a primary responsibility in the mainte- 
r1ance of justice. This is particularly true of the government 
lawyers, whose first devotion must be to the public interest. 
The public interest does not mean only the interest of the 
government. It means also the protection of the rights of 
individual citizens. 

Our concept of justice represents a basic difference between 
our system of government and that of the totalitarian states. 
Justice is the foundation of true democracy. Our system of 
justice preserves the freedom and dignity of the individual, 
and his right to think and speak as he feels and to worship as 
he pleases. It protects him in the assertion of his rights even 
against his own government. It makes certain that his asser- 
tion of those rights will be fairly considered and justly 
decided. 

But there is in the world today a tyrannical force which 
does not recognize justice as we know it. It is a force which 
crushes the minds and bodies of those under its control, and 
seeks to enlarge itself by aggression and by false promises of 
treedom and economic security. 


CoMMUNISM 


Wherever this force extends, there is no freedom of speech, 





no freedom of religion, no freedom even of opinion. The 
state is the all-powerful arbiter of men’s words and acts. 
Human dignity and human freedom are meaningless. 

Against this tyrannical force, which we know as commu- 
nism, the United States stands as the great champion of 
freedom. Against this force the United States has developed 
and put into effect a positive program to strengthen freedom 
and democracy. Our program is shaped to strengthen the 
United States and to help other free nations protect them- 
selves against aggression and subversion. 

Since the end of the war we have taken far-seeing steps, 
unprecedented in the history of the world, to help other free 
nations rebuild from the destruction of war and strengthen 
their democratic institutions. Our programs of foreign aid 
have made it possible for these free nations to resist Com- 
munist aggression. 

The Greek-Turkish aid program, the Marshall plan, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, the military assistance program, and 
our support of the United Nations are major elements in our 
central policy to work for a peaceful and prosperous world. 
We have taken the leadership in aiding underdeveloped areas, 
and in reducing trade barriers between nations. We are 
keeping our military forces strong and alert, and we are 
giving meaning and strength to our joint defense arrange- 
ments with other countries. 

We have done all this because it represents enlightened 
self-interest. We know that the greatest threat to us does not 
come from the Communists in this country, where they are 
a noisy but small and universally despised group. The great- 
est threat comes from Communist imperialism abroad, where 
the center of its military and economic strength lies. The 
real danger is that Communism might overrun other free 
nations and thus strengthen itself for an ultimate attack 
against us. 

But although Communism is not a major force in this 
country, we are taking no chances on its becoming strong 
here. On the one hand, we are working to create conditions 
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in the United States in which Communism cannot possibly 
thrive. On the other, we are striking hard blows at Com- 
munist subversion wherever it is found. 

We are vigorously pressing domestic programs to improve 
the standard of living of our people, to assure equal oppor- 
tunity for all, and to promote their health and education, 
and their security and freedom. These programs were not 
specifically designed as anti-Communist measures. We would 
have had them even if there were not a single Communist in 
the world. Nevertheless, they are among the strongest anti- 
Communist weapons in our whole arsenal. 

Communism has little appeal for people who are healthy, 
well-educated, prosperous, and free. Moreover, there are few 
things that will do more to prevent the Communists from 
winning foliowers in other lands than a demonstration by the 
United States that democracy truly means a better, freer 
life for every one. 

While we have been working to improve our democracy, 
we have been fully aware of the threat of Communist sub- 
version within our own borders. Through the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and our other security forces, through 
prosecutions in the courts by the Department of Justice, 
through our Federal employee loyalty program, and in many 
other ways, we have vigorously attacked Communists wher- 
ever their activities became a threat to our liberties. 

There has been so much confusion recently about who is 
doing what to defeat Communism in this country, that I 
think the record should be set straight. 


THE Recorp 


This administration has fought communism with action 
and not just with words. We have carried on this fight with 
every law on the statute books, and we have recommended 
new laws when we found they were necessary and could be 
framed without impairing the very freedoms we are seeking 
to protect. 

No known instance of Communist subversion—or any 
other kind of subversion—has gone uninvestigated. 

No case where the facts warranted has gone unprosecuted. 

We have prosecuted and obtained conviction of eleven top- 
ranking members of the Communist party in this country. 
We have successfully prosecuted many other persons for 
crimes related to communism. We have also prosecuted and 
obtained conviction of a large number of alleged Communists 
on charges of contempt for refusing to testify before Federal 
grand juries or Congressional committees. 

We now have under investigation the cases of over one 
thousand citizens to determine whether steps should be taken 
to revoke their citizenship on grounds involving subversive 
activities. One hundred and thirty-eight persons are under 
orders of deportation on grounds involving communism. 

There is no area of American life in which the Communist 
party is making headway. ‘The Communists have done their 
best to penetrate labor unions and the government, but they 
are being successfully fought on both fronts. Labor has been 
doing a splendid job of cleaning its house. In the Federal 
government, the employee loyalty program has been an out- 
standing success, and government lawyers have contributed 
greatly to that result. 


LoyALTy PROGRAM 


I set up the employee loyalty program three years ago with 
two objectives in mind. 

It was determined, as far as it was humanly possible, to 
see that no disloyal person should be employed by our gov- 
ernment, whether he was a Communist or a native American 
fascist of the Silver Shirt or Ku-Klux-Klan variety. I was 
equally determined that loyal government employees should 









be protected against accusations which were false, malicious, 
or ill-founded. 

The loyalty program was drafted by able and experienced 
people to protect the security of the government and to safe- 
guard the rights of its employees. It is the first time in the 
history of this country that we have had such a program. The 
Communists and their friends, as well as some sincere ideal- 
ists, say that it is too drastic. The false patriots and even 
some honest reactionaries say that it is entirely too mild. 
They want us to dismiss employees on the basis of unsup- 
ported charges. They actually resent the democratic safe- 
guards of the loyalty program. All this confirms me in the 
conviction that it is a sound and effective program conceived 
and carried out in the American tradition. 

The F. B. L., the agency loyalty boards and the Loyalty 
Review Board have quietly and effectively carried out their 
job of protecting the integrity and security of our government. 
The Loyalty Review Board is the central organization which 
directs the whole program. It is divided about half and half 
between Democrats and Republicans, and is headed by a dis- 
tinguished Republican lawyer, Mr. Seth Richardson, who 
served as Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
under President Hoover. 

Under the supervision of this board, the loyalty program 
has rid the government of all employees who were found to 
be disloyal—and they were only a tiny fraction of 1 per cent. 

Not a single person who has been adjudged to be a Com- 
munist or otherwise disloyal remains on the government pay 
roll today. 

The able men charged with carrying out the loyalty pro- 
gram know that keeping disloyal persons out of the govern- 
ment is a business which must be done carefully and objec- 
tively. They know the job cannot be done by publicly de- 
nouncing men as “Communists” without having evidence to 
support such charges, or by blackening the character of per- 
sons because their views are different from those of the accu- 
ser, or by hurling sensational accusations based on gossip, 
hearsay, or hunch. They know that no one whose principal 
concern was the security of this country would try to do it 
that way. They know that any one who had information 
about Communist activity, and who placed the security of 
this counry above selfish or partisan considerations, would 
turn that information over to the F. B. I. so that it could be 
properly investigated and the necessary action taken. 

I have been surprised to see how much ignorance and 
misunderstanding there is about the loyalty program—even 
on the part of people who should know better. It has oc- 
curred to me that perhaps they do know better—that perhaps 
there is some element of politics in their accusations. 

A large part of the hue and cry about the loyalty program 
has centered on my refusal to turn over to a Congressional 
committee confidential loyalty files concerning individual em- 
ployees. I have already stated several times the reasons why 
these files must not be disclosed. I want to restate them 
briefly now. 

CONFIDENCE VITAL 

The preservation of the strictest confidence with respect to 
loyalty files is the single most important element in operating 
a loyalty program which provides effective security for the 
government and justice for the individual employee. 

The disclosure of these files would not only destroy the 
whole loyalty program but would seriously damage the future 
usefulness of the F. B. I. Information is given to the F. B. I. 
in confidence, which the F. B. I. has sworn to protect. Break- 
ing the confidence would not only greatly embarrass and even 
endanger the informants involved but would gravely impair 


the F. B. I.’s ability to get future information from other 
confidential sources. 
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Opening these files would reveal F. B. I. procedures and 
nethods. It might reveal highly secret information vital to 
our national security and of great value to foreign nations. 

Disclosure of the files would result in serious injustice to 
the reputation of many innocent persons. This is true because 
the I. B. L. investigative files do not contain proven infor- 
only. They include unverified charges and state- 
ments, as well as mere suspicions, which, upon investigation, 
are found to be untrue. 


marion 


If I should now open these files, I would create a precedent 
for future cases in which access to these files is demanded— 
and there would be many of them. This would completely 
destroy the loyalty program, since, as experience shows, it 
would mean an attmept to try all loyalty cases over again in 
newspaper headlines, although they had already been care- 
fully considered and fairly decided by a bi-partisan board of 
loyal and distinguished Americans. 


RecALits History 


This question of maintaining the confidential character of 
information which the President determines it would not be 
in the public interest to disclose is not new. It goes back to 
the beginnings of our government: Washington, Monroe, 
Jackson, Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt are only a few 
of the Presidents who have taken the same position which 
I am taking. 

Despite the historic precedents, with which I was thor- 
oughly familiar, I gave the most careful consideration to the 
recent request of a Senate committee for access to the loyalty 
tiles. [I obtained the views of Attorney General McGrath, 
Loyalty Review Board Chairman Richardson and F. B. I. 
director Hoover before I reached my decision to deny this 
request. All three were unanimous in recommending to me 
in the strongest possible terms that I refuse to make the files 
available. “The decision was mine and | made it. I am con- 
tident that no President, whatever his party, would have acted 
otherwise. 

The Federal employee loyalty program has demonstrated 
that the United States has the most loyal civil service in the 
world. It is a splendid organization which | am proud to 
head. 

Of course, in an organization as large as the United 
States government it is always possible, despite the greatest 
precautions, that there may be a few bad individuals. We 
shall not for one minute relax our vigilant efforts to pro- 
tect the security of the government. 

‘The present Attorney General and his 
repeatedly asked that if any person has 
about the presence of any Communist in 
it be furnished to them. 

1 now repeat that request. 


predecessor have 
any information 
the government, 


If any citizen knows of the presence of a single Commu- 
nist or other subversive person in any Federal job, let him 
furnish that information, and the evidence which supports 


his belief, to the Attorney General or to the F. B. I. Any 
information that may be furnished in response to this re- 
quest will be promptly investigated and will be acted upon 
if the allegations are found to be true. 

The fact of the matter is—because of the measures we 
are taking-—the internal security of the United States is not 
seriously threatened by the Communists in this country. 
There are proportionately fewer Communists in this coun- 
try than in any other large country on earth. They are 
noisy and they are troublesome, but they are not a major 
threat. 

Moreover, they have been steadily losing ground since 
their peak in 1932, at the depth of our greatest depression, 
when they polled the largest number of votes in their 
history. 

There is a right way and a wrong way to fight commu- 
nism. ‘This Administration is doing it the right way, the 
sensible way. 

Our attack on communism is embodied in a positive, 
three-fold program: 

One, we are strengthening our own defenses and aiding 
free nations in other parts of the world so that we and they 
can effectively resist Communist aggression. 

Two, we are working to improve our democracy so as to 
give further proof, both to our own citizens and to people in 
other parts of the world, that democracy is the best system 
of government that men have yet devised. 

‘There, we are working quietly but effectively, without 
headlines or hysteria, against Communist subversion in this 
country wherever it appears, and we are doing this within 
the framework of the democratic liberties we cherish. 

That is the way this Administration is fighting Commu- 
nism. That is the way it is going to continue to fight 
Communism. 

Now | am going to tell you how we are not going to 
fight Communism. We are not going to transform our fine 
F. B. I. into a Gestapo-like secret police. We are not going 
to try to control what our people read and say and think. 
We are not going to turn the United States into a Right- 
Wing totalitarian country in order to deal with a Left- 
Wing totalitarian threat. 

In short, we are not going to end democracy. We are 
going to keep the Bill of Rights on the books. We are 
going to keep those ancient, hard-earned liberties which 
you lawyers have done so much to preserve and protect. 

If we all work together to maintain and strengthen our 
democratic ideals, Communism will never be a serious threat 
to our American way of life. The example we set for free 
men everywhere will help to roll back the tide of Com- 
munist imperialism in other parts of the world. 

I have outlined for you my program against Communism. 

That is the way I have worked against it. 

That is the way I shall continue to work against it. I 
call on all fair-minded men and women to join this good 
fight. 


Illegalize the Japanese Communist Party 


THE PAWN OF AN ALIEN POWER 
By GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, Allied Commander of the Occupation Forces 


Statement on the third anniversary of the Japanese Constitution, Tokyo, Japan, May 2, 1950 


ODAY marks another anniversary of the birth of 
new Japan. On this day three years ago, groping for 
the way to regeneration through the human and ma- 
terial wreckage of war's aftermath, the Japanese people 


firmly turned their backs upon a tradition founded upon 
myth and legend which had brought them to national dis- 
aster and set a course instead along the enlightened road 
to truth and realism. In so doing they dedicated themselves 
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to those immutable concepts of ethics and morality evolved 
through the ages by men who have sought the spiritual and 
material fruits of human freedom. 

During the years which have since passed they have dem- 
onstrated a marked ability to live and advance within the 
framework of these great constitutional precepts. ‘Their 
political progress under the established norms of represen- 
tative democracy, their econamic progress under the broad 
pattern of free private competitive enterprise, and their 
social progress through the ruin and despair of war’s end, 
to the peace, serenity and hope which now prevails through- 
out the land, have provided a bright overtone to an other- 
wise distraught and confused post-war world. 

The checks and balances established to safeguard against 
abuse of the powers conferred by the Constitution have 
firmly served their purpose during this period of political 
reorientation and democratic growth, and issues of inter- 
pretation and application have found their peaceful solution 
in the form of public debate or under the established judi- 
cial process, rather than in the crucible of social violence. 


INDIVIDUAL RoLe STRESSED 


Above all, there has been an increasingly healthy aware- 
ness and acceptance of that individual political responsibility 
which exists where sovereignty rests with the people. In 
this, indeed, lies best assurance for Japan’s continued ad- 
vance as an exponent and practioner of representative 
democracy. And as Japan goes, so in due time may go all 
of Asia. For men will come to see in Japan’s Bill of Rights 
and resulting social progress the antidote to many of Asia’s 
basic ills. If Japan proceeds firmly and wisely upon the 
course now set, its way may well become the Asian way, 
leading to the ultimate goal of all men—individual liberty 
and personal dignity—and history may finally point to the 
Japanese Constitution as the Magna Carta of free Asia. 

While the checks and balances against abuse of the pow- 
ers of government are thus demonstratively adequate, in 
Japan as elsewhere there exist only broad and undefinitive 
constitutional safeguards against abuse of those personal 
liberties conferred by the Bill of Rights. And in Japan as 
elsewhere this vulnerable point in freedom’s armor is under 
constant pressure by a small minority which through the 
perversive use of liberty and privilege seeks to encompass 
freedom’s destruction. This type of minority pressure is not 
unknown to Japan, and its people are therefore forewarned 
of the dreadful consequences possible therefrom. For in 
Japan’s very recent past an even smaller minority—then the 
militarists and their collaborators—coerced the Japanese 
people into a war leading to inevitable and, indeed, fore- 
seeable disaster. Now as they still grope to regain their 
equilibrium following that disastrous experience, this other 
minority, taking advantage of still unreplenished warborn 
impoverishment, seeks to lull their intuitive sense of caution 
into an even greater disaster—this time without even the 
pretense of service to legitimate national ends, but under 
foreign dictation to establish a domestic basis favorable to 
the ultimate subjugation of Japan to the political control 
of others. 

Fatt or Communists CITED 


Established in the immediate post-war era as a political 
party under constitutional protection and dedicated to the 
advance of certain political, economic and social theories, 
the Japan Communist party proceeded initially in modera- 
tion and thereby enlisted some public support. In its en- 


deavor to press this advantage, however, it went the way 
of all Communist movements, becoming increasingly intem- 
perate in political and social activity, and in due course 


aroused a popular revulsion which in turn relegated the 
party into virtual political eclipse. 

More latterly its shattered remnant, in frustration born 
of this failure, has cast off the mantle of pretended legiti- 
macy and assumed instead the role of an avowed satellite of 
an international predatory force and a Japanese pawn of 
alien power policy, imperialistic purpose and subversive 
propaganda. That it has done so at once brings into ques- 
tion its right to the further benefits and protection of the 
country and laws it would subvert and raises doubt as to 
whether it should longer be regarded as a constitutionally 
recognized political movement. Such doubt should, of 
course, be resolved calmly, justly and dispassionately with 
the same consideration and safeguards extended to any anti- 
social force in a peaceful and law-abiding community. 

The saying that to be forewarned is to be forearmed is 
particularly appropriate to this issue. For in the develop- 
ment of its counterparts abroad there is provided the op- 
portunity clearly to observe the underlying objectives of 
this movement and the end to which it inevitably has led 
where it successfully has gained control over the sovereign 
power. 

Thus, while, here, as in the other democracies of the 
world, it professes championship of the workers’ rights in 
order to enlist support within labor’s ranks, events abroad 
demonstrate that the worker loses all rights under Com- 
munist political rule; where here, as elsewhere, it poses as 
an ardent advocate of freedom of speech and peaceful as- 
sembly, of freedom to worship in accordance with consci- 
ence, and of the other freedoms which flow from the 
universally recognized fundamental human rights, events 
irrefutably disclose the complete suppression of all freedom 
with the ascendancy of Communist political power. 


ExTERNAL Contrrot Norep 


Indeed, history offers no slightest evidence of increase 
in social stability, preservation of social justice or continua- 
tion of social progress in the spiritual vacuum which lies in 
the wake of communism’s advance. Any thought that Jap- 
anese communism might preserve a more moderate domestic 
course than characterizes the movement abroad was thor- 
oughly disabused by its open submission to external control, 
its embarkation upon the spread of false, malicious and 
inflammatory propaganda, intended to mislead and coerce 
the public mind, and its public interest. 

Experience, the great teacher, indeed points to no greater 
hypocrisy than the perorations of those who thus align them- 
selves with this form of international political perfidy, social 
deception, and territorial fraud and seek an alliance of 
expediency with the fundamental human rights, giving lip 
service to their preservation solely to provide a screen of 
respectable plausibility to mask a sinister subversive design 
to destroy liberty as the obstacle to personal power. The 
tragedy is that in every community it gains some converts 
among those citizens inherently law-abiding but mentally 
abnormal, frustrated, gullible or uninformed, and becomes 
because of this facade of respectability a seemingly respon- 
sible movement to which lawless elements may rally in order 
to fully exploit the vulnerable points inherent in democratic 
freedom. 

There is involved no question of the privilege extended 
to all free people constitutionally to advocate evolutionary 
change, for communism now makes but a shallow pretense 
of seeking such an objective. Its tactics are almost entirely 
confined to such as are conducive to arousing social unrest 
and public hysteria as the means toward establishing a more 
favorable base for ascendancy to political power. Its pres- 
sure is by no means localized to within national or regional 
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borders, as though a high degree of centrally controlled 
direction and coordination of policy and tactic at the inter- 
national level, it is able at will, from the principal capitals 
within the Communist orbit, to bring to bear upon indi- 
vidual areas of freedom the full power of its subversive 
attack. It employs this coordinated force with ruthlessness 
cunning and seeks to reduce the spirituality which bul- 
warks modern civilization by exploiting weaknesses in detail 
as they appear. 

The problem thus rapidly confronting Japan, as other 
countries throughout the world, is how locally to deal with 
this anti-social force in order to prevent, without impair- 
ment of the legitimate exercise of personal liberty, such as 
abuse of freedom as to imperil the national welfare. 

‘Thus far, here as elsewhere, reliance has been placed in 
the counter-pressure of an aroused public opinion finding 

; expression at the ballot box where people of right have 
the opportunity to pass upon the responsibility of all aspi- 
rants for elective leadership. While this safeguard serves 
to arrest the danger of the emergence through constitutional 
means of a lawless and irresponsible leadership, it less 


and 


adequately protects against the danger that the abusive 
use of freedom may create conditions of unrest and lawless- 
ness favorable to the emergence of just such a leadership 
through intimidation and force. 

The issue is therefore clear and unequivocal—how far 
may the fundamental human rights be exercised unabridged 
without becoming the instrument of their own destruction? 

It is an issue which confronts all free peoples forewarned 
that others have lost their liberties because, blindly following 
an ideal, they have failed to see the dangers inherent in 
reality. While it is the universal desire of ali free men to 
preserve unabridged the exercise of their personal liberties, 
there is thus an issue projected into every law-abiding so- 
ciety which may not be ignored without hazarding the 
survival of liberty itself. 

I have the utmost faith that should coming events presage 
the need for definitive action here to preserve the public 
welfare against the destructive potential of this form of in- 
sidious attack, the Japanese people will proceed with wis- 
dom, serenity and justice, without failing the integrity of 
their Constitution. 


The United States and Asia 


ASPECTS 


OF FOREIGN POLICIES 


VITH COUNTRIES OF ASIA 


By LOY W. HENDERSON, United States Ambassador to the Union of India 


Delivered before the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, India, 
Mar h Zi, 1950 


APPRECIATE the courtesy of the Indian Council. of 

World Affairs in inviting me to discuss with its mem- 

bers and guests certain aspects of the policies of the 
United States with regard to Asia. Members of the Council 
are, in general, so well informed regarding matters pertaining 
to Asia, including relations between United States and 
Asia, that I fear that what I have to say may not add appre- 
ciably to their store of knowledge. 

Nevertheless, I hope that our talk this afternoon may enable 
some of them to obtain a somewhat more clear understanding 
of the feelings of my countrymen towards Asia and of the 
manner in which these feelings find expression of policies of 
my Government. A government constituted like that of the 
United States can, for no great length of time, pursue any 
foreign policy which does not reflect the interests, desires, fears 
and hopes of the people from whom it derives its authority. 

Most people of the United States or their ancestors, 
migrated from Europe to America at some time during the last 
three hundred years in search of freedoms or opportunities 
which they had failed to find in various countries of their 
origin. 

Until comparatively recently, these people have been pri- 
marily concerned with developing their new country and per- 
fecting its institutions. ‘heir individual ties with the coun- 
tries from which their ancestors had come, meantime, gradu- 
ally disappeared, and they became citizens of an independent 
homoveneous nation. Nevertheless, the relation between the 
people of the United States and the continent of their origin 
had been comparatively close. Their language was of Euro- 
igin and they inherited much of the culture and tradi- 
tion of Europe. Furthermore, Europe, from a geographical 
point of view, was more easily accessible than any of the other 
ontinents and it was possible for Americans to travel freely 

nd safely on that continent without inconvenience or dis- 
comfort. 


pean or 


On the other hand, Asia was more remote from North 
America than any other continent. Travel between North 
America and Asia was not always agreeable. The Govern- 
ments of some parts of Asia did not particularly welcome 
foreigners. In other parts peoples had lost their freedom and 
were under the domination of foreign powers which did not 
look kindly upon the development of close relations between 
their colonial peoples and other independent countries. In such 
circumstances it has been only natural that the peoples of the 
United States have had comparatively close relations with the 
countries of Europe and have had better understanding of the 
culture and tradition of Europe than those of Asia. 

Nevertheless, the American people always have been inter- 
ested in Asia and developments in Asia. By the time the United 
States had attained its independence American sailing vessels 
were to be seen in Asian harbors and American missionaries, 
scholars and traders had begun to appear even in the more 
inaccessible regions of the Asian continent. 

During the last fifty years as improved means of communi- 
cation transformed a sprawling world into a relatively small 
community of nations and as natural artificial barriers to 
intercourse between the United States and Asia disappeared, 
the interest of the people of the United States in those of 
Asia began to grow. This growth of interest was accompanied 
by an increase of understanding and increased understanding 
produced stronger feelings of sympathy and friendliness. 

American people welcomed the peoples of Asia as neighbors 
and they have been and are anxious that in the future their 
associations with Asian peoples which are certain to become 
more and more intimate will be mutually agreeable and bene- 
ficial. (They realize that the peace and prosperity of the world 
of the future depend to a large extent upon the degree of 
cooperation and trust which can be developed between them- 
selves and the Asian peoples. The people of the United States 
feel that they have much to learn from the ancient civilizations 
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of Asia and on their own part are glad to place at the disposal 
of Asia the results of their own experiences and experi- 
ments in technical, economic and cultural fields. 


The United States has noted with gratification that a num- 
ber of Asian nations, including India, were fellow charter 
members of the United Nations and that since the birth of the 
United Nations additional Asian countries, some of which 
have just attained their independence, have been streaming 
into that organization. The United States is glad to see so 
many representatives of Asian nations sitting side by side with 
its own representatives in the various organs of the United 
Nations. 


It should be borne in mind in considering various policies 
of the United States in respect to Asia that the United States 
does not pursue one set of policies with regard to the Americas 
or Europe and another with regard to Asia. 

The foreign policies of the United States by force of cir- 
cumstances have become global in character. The membership 
of most of the countries of the world in the United Nations 
operating under a charter setting forth universal principles 
of conduct is evidence of the fact that no longer can any nation 
justify the application of one code of international morality 
to the peoples of one continent and another code to those of 
another. The United States therefore approaches special situ- 
ations and problems in Asia from the point of view of its 
general foreign policies. 


In view of this fact it might be helpful before attempting 
to illustrate the manner in which the United States is applying 
some of its policies to Asia or to various sections of Asia for 
me to refer briefly to what might be considered as the primary 
objective of the United States in the field of foreign affairs. 
That objective, as I perceive it, is the maintenance of world 
peace on a basis which would give peoples everywhere full 
opportunity without fear, interference or threats of aggression, 
to endeavor to attain for themselves higher political, cultural, 
economic and social standards. The United States is earnestly 
striving for a world free from national, class, racial, religious, 
regional or other human hatreds—a world in which all peoples, 
through self-government, can freely and peacefully develop 
themselves, their culture and their economy. It is the sincere 
desire of the United States that the countries of Asia shall 
maintain their political independence and territorial integrity ; 
that they shall develop among themselves as well as with 
countries of other continents friendly and mutually beneficial 
relations; that the peoples of these countries, without resort 
to violence, shall be able to improve their lot and gradually 
to attain living standards as high as those to be found any- 
where in the world. The United States, in cooperation with 
other free nations, is actively endeavoring to assist in the 
realization of this desire. In the United Nations, and through 
diplomatic channels, it is doing what it can to assist in solving 
differences between the free countries of Asia and in eliminat- 
ing the sources of future friction. It has supported and still 
supports the development of self-government and independence 
among Asian peoples. It is exceedingly gratified that almost 
all the peoples of Asia, outside of those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, have attained self rule. In some instances, it has been 
giving direct economic and other assistance to the countries 
of Asia in urgent need; In other instances, it has encouraged 
the lending of such assistance through the International Bank 
or other organs of the United Nations. Through the develop- 
ment of the Point Four Program it hopes, either directly or 
through international agencies, to assist in the speeding up of 
economic and technical progress in large sections of Asia. 
Thousands of young Asians have been admitted into American 
institutions of higher learning and, with the conclusion of the 
so-called Fulbright Agreements with various Asian countries, 








it is hoped that both the United States and Asia will benefit 
from still closer cultural and technical cooperation. 

A number of factors handicaps or partially offsets the efforts 
of the United States to realize its foreign policy objectives in 
Asia, just as similar or other factors render the success of its 
foreign policies difficult with respect to other continents. In 
regard to Asia, some of these factors flow from inadequacies 
or inabilities, so far as the United States itself is concerned. 
For instance, deficiency of knowledge and understanding, on 
the part of large sections of the American people, of the points 
of view and the particular problems of various peoples of Asia 
sometimes results in lack of action, when action should be 
taken, or in the wrong kind of action. Only by a more inten- 
sive exchange of information and by establishment of more 
numerous and broader contacts between the peoples of the 
United States and those of Asia can this deficiency be over- 
come. Illustrative of efforts on the part of the United States 
Government itself to give to the people of the United States 
a better understanding of the needs and problems of Asia was 
a speech made by Secretary Acheson several days ago. Follow- 
ing is an excerpt from this speech: ‘‘We want to help the 
people of Asia in any sensible way we can to achieve their 
own goals and ambitions in their own way. We want to do 
this because we believe that what the peoples of Asia earnestly 
desire will make for the kind of free and productive world in 
which we and they can live out our lives in peace. The aid 
we extend must be of a kind appropriate to the particular 
situation; it must be fitted into the responsibilities of others 
and it must be within the prudent capabilities of our resources. 
In some situations it will be military assistance. In others it 
may be grants or loans, such as the recent 100 million dollar 
credit to the Republic of Indonesia. In still other cases the 
need may be for technical assistance. These are not new 
principles nor is the application of them to the Far East a 
new departure. In Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Indonesia 
and Thailand, for example, we have been demonstrating our 
desire to help where such help can strengthen the cause of 
freedom.” 

In order adequately to help the people of Asia, the Secre- 
tary continued, the people in the United States must under- 
stand that a deep and revolutionary movement is taking place 
in Asia which is two-pronged: first, a revulsion against misery 
and poverty as the normal condition of life ; second, a revulsion 
against foreign domination. 

“The desire for national independence,” he declared, “is the 
most powerful spontaneous force in Asia today. It is the com- 
mon tie among the peoples of other countries including the 
United States. Since the end of the war more than 500 million 
people have achieved national independence and self-govern- 
ment—the Philippines, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 
Southern Korea, and Indonesia. The people of Indo-China are 
also moving along this same road, developing with the French 
a new relationship expressive of their own national aspira- 
tions and resting securely on the basis of mutual consent. We 
welcome this development and shall continue in the future as 
in the past to encourage it.” 

Furthermore, insufficiency of human and natural resources 
in the United States in the face of the world-wide demand 
being made upon them renders it impossible sometimes for 
the United States to give as much technical and economic aid 
to the countries of Asia and of other continents as it would 
like to extend. The United States is sincerely endeavoring 
to utilize such resources as it possesses in a manner that they 
will yield the maximum effective results in the attainment of 
its foreign policy objectives. 

Some of the factors which serve to vitiate the efforts of the 
United States to carry out its foreign policy as far as Asia is 
concerned find their origin in the attitudes of sections of the 
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population of various Asian countries. For instance, in some 
parts of Asia for historic reasons, which time does not permit 
me to dwell upon here, many of the people show a high degree 
of sensitivity at any action on the part of foreigners which 
might even remotely be construed as an effort to influence the 
conduct of their internal affairs or of their relations with 
other countries. This sensitivity in some instances is so acute 
that the United States hesitates to take or suggest certain meas- 
ures which might be helpful for fear that such action may do 
harm than good. 

Then, as many Americans are lacking in a knowledge 
and understanding of the peoples of Asia there are numerous 
persons and groups in Asia, who are not acquainted with the 
people of the United States and who, therefore, frequently 
misjudge and distrust their motives. There are, for instance, 
till many people in Asia who are sincerely convinced that 
efforts on the part of the United States to extend technical or 
financial aid are prompted not by a desire for a peaceful, 
orderly progressive world but by some kind of 
imperialism. 

There are other people who really believe that action taken 
by the United States through the United Nations or through 
other channels for the purpose of effecting peaceful settle- 
ments of disputes and dissipating hatreds and rivalries are 
motivated by great power politics and selfish considerations. 
that so long as this lack of understanding 


more 


just 


economic 


It is obvious 


and constant distrust exists the constructive efforts of the 
L'nited States so far as 
1 
I 


Asia is concerned will continue to be 
randicapped., 


There are also in various parts of Asia influential groups 
parently do understand and appreciate the objectives 
of the United States with regard to Asia but who shrink from 
lose cooperation with the United States lest such coopera- 
tion create hostility towards them on the part of powerful 
forces of the world which feed on human poverty and suffer- 
ing, which rely on force and terror to achieve their ends and 
which look with disfavor upon any association of free nations 
that might be effective in overcoming poverty, liquidating strife 
ol dis SCOUT AL ins 


who al 


vy aggression. 


‘The existence in various areas of national, 


religious, race, 
( las 


and other animosities also renders difficult efforts to bring 
about a prosperous, peaceful, free and progressive Asia. ‘These 
animosities, some of which have an historical basis and some of 
which are of a comparatively recent artificial creation, at times 
so obsess the minds of men that they lose all perspective and 
fail to act as rational human beings. Hatred is a destructive 
rather than a constructive emotion and therefore, is one of the 
most effective weapons of those world forces, the objective of 
which in Asia and elsewhere, are diametrically opposed to 
those of the United States. It is the policy of these forces 
continually to fan these hatreds and to encourage their expres- 
ion through violence and terror. 
, in view of what | have already 
for me to state that the United States has no territorial 
ambitions with regard to Asia and no desire to obtain for itself 
any special political or economic position in Asia. As a result 
of the war the United States found itself, however, in occu- 
pation of two areas of Asia, namely, South Korea and Japan. 
The United States withdrew its torces from South Korea as 
soon as a representative government could be established and 
its main interest with regard to that war-stricken country at 
the present time is to aid its people to maintain their inde- 
pendence and to assist in laying the basis for a democratic, self- 
supporting and self-respecting state which can contribute to 
the stability and prosperity of a peaceful Asia. 

When in 1945 the military forces of the United States and 
of its Allies entered Japan, their most urgent task necessarily 


It seems hardly necessary 
said, 


was to dismantle Japan’s powerful military machine and to 
destroy Japanese war potentials in order to make sure that 
Japanese militarists would not be in a position to threaten 
world peace. This task has been practically completed. Con- 
currently with the execution of this task, the United States 

and other occupying powers have been endeavoring to assist 
the Japanese people i in rehabilitating themselves and in pre- 
paring Japan for its place as a peaceful and respected member 
of the international community. 

‘They have tried to make the Japanese people understand 
the horror of war, the stupidity of theories of racial or national 
superiority and the dangers inherent in irresponsible autocracy 
and militarism. They have encouraged the introduction of 


governmental reforms, including the drawing up of a consti- 
tution along democratic lines. 


In the economic field during the period of occupation there 
has been carried on in Japan a democratic program involving 
the abolition of the so-called Zaibatsu economic oligarchy, the 
establishment of a free and healthy system of economic enter- 
prise, the development of a strong and sound free trade union 
labor movement and a land reform. Attempts are being made 
to solve one of Japan’s most serious problems in the present 
international situation, namely, the rehabilitation of the Jap- 
anese economy on a self-supporting basis. Since Japan must 
import a minimum of three million tons of foodstuffs annually 
in order to feed its population, ways and means are being 
sought for increasing Japan’s exports without unduly disturb- 
ing existing trade channels. Considerable progress is being 
made in this direction. 

It is the view of the United States that Japan’s continued 
success with democratic government depends primarily on 
that nation’s ability to sustain itself economically as well as on 
the extent to which the remaining free democratic nations of 
the world will accept and cooperate with Japan in the mutual 
task of preserving peace and democratic principles. The United 
States, therefore, hopes that the new Japan will gradually be 
accepted as another democratic nation working for the same 
freedoms, for the same betterment of mankind and for the 
same high ideals which all democratic countries are seeking 
to uphold. 

The United States does not desire to continue indefinitely 
in Japan as an occupying power. For some time it has felt that 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan is an urgent matter. 
Some two years ago it proposed a preliminary conference for 
the setting up of procedure for the negotiation of such a treaty. 

Unfortunately, progress thus far has been blocked by the 
failure to reach an agreement with the Soviet Union as to 
what powers should participate in the negotiation. The Soviet 
Union has insisted that the Japanese peace treaty is a matter 
for primary consideration by the Council of Foreign Ministers 
where each power has a veto; whereas, the United States and 
various other powers have taken the view that all thirteen 
member nations of the Far Eastern Commissson, including 
India, should have an equal right of participation. Unfortu- 
nately, no way has yet been found out of this deadlock. 

| would be lacking in frankness if I should give the impres- 
sion that the United States after having participated in dis- 
arming Japan has any intention with or without a peace treaty 
of withdrawing from that country under conditions which 
would leave it defenseless before an aggressively inclined 
neighbor which has too frequently demonstrated that it follows 
a policy of expansion wherever it finds weakness. 

Similarly, it is not the intention of the United States to 
remain quiescent in case any aggressive power should attack 
the Philippines. ‘he United States feels a deep responsibility 
tor this young republic. For years it pursued a policy of devel- 
oping the Philippine people for their eventual independence 
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and it has followed with sympathetic interest the progress of 
the Philippines as an independent country. Few countries suf- 
fered more than the Philippines from the ravages of the war. 
The United States has given them extensive economic aid since 
the war and by mutual agreement it has established military 
bases in the Philippines for our common deefnse against armed 
aggression. 

Although the Philippines at the present time do not seem 
to be in danger of an armed attack from without, they still 
have enormous economic difficulties to overcome. The eco- 
nomic future of the Philippines now depends primarily upon 
the efforts of the Philippine Government and of the people 
themselves. The United States, however, is prepared to con- 
sider how it can best assist these efforts. 


The Asian country which has most recently joined the 
international community as an independent nation is Indo- 
nesia. The United States devoted much effort to the end that 
the birth of this new nation should be achieved with as little 
human suffering as possible and should take place without the 
creation of deep-seated hatreds of lasting vindictiveness. The 
United States and the other nations assuming a similar posi- 
tion in this respect have been at times, during the last two 
years, victims of misrepresentation and of misguided and, at 
times, malicious criticism. The world can be thankful primar- 
ily to the high statesmanship of the leaders of Indonesia and 
the Netherlands for the example of patience, perseverance and 
courage which they displayed in bringing to a close a dispute 
which was painful to friends of both parties and a menace to 
the peace. Immediately following establishment of Indonesian 
independence the United States, at the request of the new 
government, extended to it through the Export-Import Bank 
considerable financial assistance. This assistance is being 
granted directly because the needs of Indonesia are so specific 
and so urgent that they cannot brook the delays which would 
be encountered before they could be met through the existing 
international agencies. 

The United States also is deeply interested in the welfare 
and development of the peoples of other countries of Southeast 
Asia—namely, those of Thailand, Indochina, Malaya and 
Burma. It is its belief that the Britisi have been and are 
conscientiously discharging their repsonsibilities so far as the 
people of Malaya are concerned. It feels that the British are 
aiding them to prepare for a fuller degree of self-government 
and at the same time are protecting them from the ruthless ter- 
rorists who, if not checked, would engulf the whole country 
in a cruel, bloody, senseless tyranny. 

Since the conclusion of the war Thailand has made marked 
progress in the direction of economic stability. It is the hope 
of the United States that it will be able peaceably to continue 
to develop its resources, to improve the lot of its people and 
to maintain its political independence and territorial integrity. 
The United States is ready to give it appropriate assistance in 
this direction. 

The United States some weeks ago extended recognition 
to Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia. 

The United States is convinced that the Bao Dai Govern- 
ment of Viet Nam reflects more accurately than any rival 
claimants to power in Viet Nam the nationalist aspirations 
of the people of that country. It hopes by its policies with 
regard to Viet Nam to contribute to the peaceful progress of 
Viet Namese people towards the realization of the fruits of 
self-government. The Soviet Union and Communist China 
have already recognized as the government a group headed by 
a well-known Moscow-trained Communist. It is somewhat 
dificult for a man to serve two masters. It is impossible in 
the opinion of the United States for a Communist in the 
Moscow sense of the term to be a genuine nationalist. My 





Government is convinced that any movement headed by a 
Moscow recognized Communist such as Ho Chi Minh must 
be in the direction of subservience to a foreign state, not in 
that of independence or self-government. My Government 
felt, therefore, that Bao Dai offered more opportunity to the 
Viet Namese people to develop their own national life than a 
leader who in accordance with his political creed must obey 
the orders of international communism. 

Of all the new states of Asia, with the possible exception of 
Korea, Burma has suffered the greatest vicissitudes. Severely 
damaged by war, it became independent before these dam- 
ages were repaired and before its economy had recovered from 
the effects of military occupation. ‘This series of terroristic 
acts deprived it of some of its most able leaders; and internal 
strife has added to the misery already existing as a result of 
world war. Nevertheless, the Burmese leaders and people 
have displayed both courage and tenacity in their efforts to 
maintain the integrity of their country. Although the Burmese 
in general have been attempting to solve their problems in 
their own way it is my understanding that they have been 
looking to some of the members of the Commonwealth for 
a certain amount of economic and other assistance and that 
some such assistance is being extended to them. It is also my 
understanding that Burmese leaders have recently expressed 
hope for assistance from the United States. | am not aware 
of the specific needs of Burma from the United States or of 
the extent to which the United States might be able to assist 
Burma just now. There can be no doubt, however, of the 
desire of the United States to do what it can in the circum- 
stances to assist the Government and people of Burma in 
keeping their ship of state on a level keel. 

I do not have the time in this brief talk to do justice to 
the complicated important problems of the current policies 
of the United States with regard to China. I shall therefore 
merely touch on that problem in passing. ‘The Government of 
the United States has not recognized the communist govern- 
ment set up in Peiping as the Government of China. It has 
not failed to do so because the Peiping Government is com- 
posed largely of communists; neither is its failure to extend 
recognition based on a contention that that government has 
not succeeded in obtaining control over most of those areas 
of China which are not directly or indirectly under the control 
of the Soviet Union. 

The United States cannot give serious consideration to the 
recognition of the Peiping regime in view of the manner in 
which the latter has treated American consular representatives 
and United States business representatives in areas under its 
control until that government has given a clearer indication 
of its intention to live up to its international obligations and 
to treat American diplomatic and consular representatives and 
other American nationals in a manner prescribed by inter- 
national custom established after a hundred years of experience 
in international intercourse. ‘The doubts of the United States 
with regard to the independence of action of the Peiping Gov- 
ernment are strengthened by the complacency with which that 
government seems to regard the dismembering of China. My 
Government continues in the meantime to cherish deepest feel- 
ings of friendship for the Chinese people and feels concern 
for the integrity and independence of China. 

Since my arrival in India I have made a number of talks 
relating to the policies of the United States in resepect to 
India. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt to include in my talk this 
afternoon a discussion of the particular relations between our 
two countries—a subject which is so important to all of us 
that it cannot properly be treated in a survey of this kind. 
I should like, however, to stress the fact that at no time in 
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our history have the people and Government of the United 
States had a deeper interest in or warmer feelings of friendship 
for the Government and people of India than they have at 
present. 

There is growing daily in the United States a better under- 
standing of the high aspirations of India and of the difficult 
and complicated problems which must be overcome in the 
attainment of such aspirations. The American Government 
and people wish to do what is proper, effective and possible 
to be of assistance. They realize however that India’s prob- 
lems are of a character which can be solved basically only by 
the Government and people of India and they have confidence 
that India is equal to the tasks before it. 

During recent weeks there have been current in New Delhi 
rumors to the effect that there is a growing coolness on the 
part of the Government and people of the United States 
towards India. | understand that these rumors have come to 
the attention of a number of Members of the Council. I am 
told that some of my friends who are inclined to believe in 
the truth of these rumors submit as evidence of this growing 
coolness various articles which have appeared in the American 
press criticizing the position taken by India with regard to 
various international problems. The fact that the United States 
representatives in the Security Council have also not always 
seen eye to eye with those of India is also advanced as evidence 
of a lack of friendliness on the part of the American Govern- 
ment towards India. 


I refer to these rumors with some hesitation since I am sure 
that most of you and in fact most Indians who have been 
following international developments give no credence to them. 
‘The majority of you are aware that in a democratic country 
the press is free to criticize from time to time the policies of its 
own government as well as those of various foreign govern- 
ments. Some of this criticism is constructive ; some of it unfor- 
tunately is not helpful. A careful study of all of the articles 
relating to India which have appeared in the American press 
during the last few months, I am convinced, would indicate 
a friendly attitude and a desire for greater understanding 
between our two countries. Similarly, it is not likely that our 
two Governments should always regard international prob- 
lems from precisely the same point of view. The fact that, 
with: respect to some point or other, the Government of the 
United States may not have been in full agreement with the 
Government of India in the United Nations should not be 
interpreted as an indication that the attitude of the United 
States with regard to India is growing unfriendly. 

As I tried to make clear in a talk before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Society last December, the United States, like India, is 
really trying to make decisions on the basis of merit with 
regard to each international problem which presents itself to 
the United Nations. Like India, we try not to permit con- 
siderations of friendship or close association to influence such 
decisions. It is a matter of record that from time to time sharp 
differences arise with respect to particular problems between 
the United States and countries with which it has a long his- 
tory of friendship and cooperation. Such differences, however, 
are not allowed to affect the general relations between the 
United States and these countries. 

| am sure from conversations which I have had with some 
of my friends who are here this afternoon that they are 
thinking somewhat as follows: We have no criticism of the 
foreign policies of the United States as outlined but if the 
United States is really pursuing a policy of peace why does it 
have the atomic bomb and why is it developing the hydrogen 
bomb? A peace-loving state should have nothing to do with 
instruments of destruction. 


My answer is that these bombs, as well as other equally 


terrifying weapons are just as abhorrent to the United States 
as they are to India. The United States, however, may not 
be the only country capable of producing them. For quite a 
number of years other powers have been concentrating their 
efforts to manufacture weapons of this kind. So long as there 
is a possibility that forces of aggression may be developing 
these instruments of mass destruction, the United States can- 
not afford to fall behind. 


It would be a gross betrayal of the free peoples of the 
world, including those of the United States, for the American 
Government to pursue a policy which might result in a situ- 
ation in which the sole possessors of these weapons would be 
countries which would not hesitate to use them for the pur- 
pose of reducing the whole world to a kind of serfdom which 
prevails among those nations over whom they have already 
succeeded in obtaining domination. 


In order to prevent the use of atomic energy in the destruc- 
tion of mankind, the United States has proposed several years 
ago that under the auspices of the United Nations, there be 
international control of atomic materials and of the operation 
of atomic plants. Unfortunately, the Soviet Union has not 
agreed to this suggestion. The United States therefore has no 
choice other than to continue to develop these deadly weapons. 


It is significant in this connectic n that no neighbors of the 
United States have indicated fear that it might take advantage 
of its possession of atomic weapons in order to enforce its will 
upon them or to deprive them of their freedom. 


A prominent member of the United States Senate in com- 
menting upon the decision of the President that the Atomic 
Energy Commission should continue its work on atomic wea- 
pons, including the hydrogen bomb, summarized the feelings 
of most Americans when he said ““The country has no alterna- 
tive except to build the hydrogen bomb. We have tried to get 
international control of these bomb weapons with accompany- 
ing rigid inspection to see that the agreement is carried out. 
We have been unsuccessful in this quest. Therefore we must 
provide for our own security weapons at least equal and we 
hope superior to those of any conceivable would-be aggressor. 
In the present circumstances this is the surest way to prevent 
an attack upon us. Our failure to build while other nations 
are building the hydrogen bomb conceivably could put us at 
the mercy of a foreign power and destroy at once our own 
security as well as dismember the democratic liberty-loving 
world. However, while we are doing this we should keep the 
door open for control of these mass-destruction weapons with 
a rigid inspection that would give us the security we must 
have.” 

During my talk this afternoon I have not ventured to speak 
for any country other than the United States. I have no right 
to speak for any other country. Nevertheless, I am sure that 
although some of the countries of the free world may disagree 
with various aspects of the policies of the United States in 
respect to Asia the majority of them within the limits imposed 
upon them by force of geographical, economic and other factors 
are in general following policies similar to those which I have 
tried to outline. The United States does not have the power, 
the influence, the resources or the ability to attain single- 
handed the objectives of its policies with regard to Asia. It is 
not endeavoring so to do. 

It depends upon the cooperation of all those in Asia as 
well as in other continents who feel that it would be unspeak- 
ably tragic if the peoples of Asia, after having made so gallant 
a struggle for the realization of their right to national existence 
and after having attained a position which would enable them 
to shape their own destinies, be forced under a new tyranny 


much more ruthless and total than any that they have hitherto 
experienced. 








Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP REQUIRED 





By ELVIS J. STAHR, Jr., Dean of the University of Kentucky College of Law, Lexington, Kentucky 
Delivered at the Inauguration of County Officers, Williamsburg, Kentucky, January 2, 1950* 


AM HONORED by your hospitable invitation to be 
with you this morning. To me, this occasion is fraught 
with extraordinary symbolic meaning. The whole idea 

behind this meeting today is one of impressive, and to me inspir- 
ing, significance. I find it most heartening that the leading 
citizens of one of my own state’s finest counties should attach 
such importance today to the ancient ceremony of conferring 
the mantle of public authority upon a new group of political 
officials, as to assemble in public meeting to rededicate them- 
selves to the great principles of democratic, free, representative 
government. The very fact that such an observance as this 
has been attempted renews one’s hope and faith in our Ameri- 
can institutions—at a time when such hope and faith are 
needed more than at any time in the long struggle of mankind 
to be free. 


This is indeed a time for stock-taking. For we now find our- 
selves near the mid-point of the most critical century in the 
life of the human race. The first half of this century has seen 
many onslaughts against the citadel of freedom. For millions 
it has seen the loss of freedom. Even to those like us who have, 
thus far, preserved our chance to be free, it has brought pain 
and suffering and often discouragement. And it has also 
brought to us the greatest challenge of all time! Let 
me describe that challenge as I see it—and you will under- 
stand why I attach a tremendous importance to the symbols 
of free government we are witnessing in Williamsburg today. 


My friends, our state, our nation, indeed all people every- 
where, now need something from us, and for at least a gene- 
ration will continue to need something, that perhaps may seem 
above and beyond the call of duty, need in the years just 
ahead more from all of us than has ever been demanded of 
any generation of men. 


For the years ahead are crucial. It is difficult at times to 
realize that we are already living in a new era, this post-war 
era—a new age, the atomic age—that we are in fact living, 
I repeat, in the most critical century in the life of the human 
race, 

But unless we do quickly adjust our outlook and our think- 
ing to these hard facts—unless we make our theory of action 
fit these facts—unless we turn out leaders who are awake to 
these facts—unless we rise to “the challenge of this critical 
century’ —may God have mercy on us. 

For the stakes are tremendous. Never before has man had 
so nearly within his grasp the power to destroy himself utterly. 
Never before has time been so truly of the essence. 

There have been critical centuries before, to be sure. The 
first century after the crucifixion of Christ was critical. Would 
Christianity survive? We now know the answer—it did sur- 
vive—but only through the courage and the vision and the 
leadership of a relatively small group of early Christians. 

The century before the fall of Rome was critical. What 
was to be the future of Western civilization? We now know 


* With slight adaptations, this talk was also given before the Rotary 
Club of Lexington, Kentucky, on January 5, 1950, and the Optimist 
Club of Winchester, Kentucky, on January 9, 1950. 


the answer—the loss of courage and of vision and of leader- 
ship plunged the western world into a thousand years of 
darkness. 

The century from 1775 to 1875 was critical. Could a nation, 
a great nation, be founded on untried political foundations— 
be “conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal,” be launched on the thin edge of 
a new continent, with an ocean at its back and a wilderness at 
its front—could it be thus born, and flourish? We now know 
the answers—it was thus born—but only through the courage, 
the vision, and the leadership of a relatively small group of 
American Revolutionaries. It did flourish—but only through 
the courage of a relatively small group of pioneers—and the 
vision and leadership of farseeing ones among our forefathers. 

Yes, there have been other critical centuries—yet I repeat 
that never in the history of civilization has there been a cen- 
tury so critical as the twentieth will prove to be. With this 
solemn statement surely no thinking man on earth has dis- 
agreed since August, 1945. Why? Because this time everything 
is at stake—all we know and cherish—our progress, our cul- 
ture, our freedom, our civilization, our ability to make a living, 
our sacred rights, indeed our very survival as rational beings 
and children of God. Do we now know the answer? 

Let’s put this critical century in such perspective as we 
briefly can. By 1900, the people of America had realized that 
their physical frontier was gone, that the industrial revolution 
was indeed a revolution, and that their nation was a power on 
the earth. In 1917, it was seen by all the world that war could 
not be localized. In 1918, a new concept of the state hit the 
world with dramatic impact and there arose a powerful ideo- 
logical rival to the still-young western ideal of individual lib- 
erty through representative government. Call it black fascism 
or red fascism—totalitarianism was rapidly to split the world 
asunder. 

In 1930, the American people began to realize that their 
economic system was not impregnable, that their resources 
were not unlimited, that adjustments must be made, that 
wilderness trail-blazing and urban mass production were not 
so closely akin that individualism could be applied in exactly 
the same way to the two situations. In 1940, the American 
people began to realize that their problems were no longer 
isolated—and could never be again. 

Then, in 1945, the machine age, and the age of electricity, 
moved suddenly into the atomic age—before we were ready 
for it. 

And now—we must recognize that we stand on the thresh- 
old of disaster—that the answers to the greatest problems of 
all history must now be found—and quickly—or it will for- 
ever be too late. That is the challenge of this critical century! 

What are the odds? 


They are heavily against us, in my judgment, unless there 
shall emerge again in this country a group of men with the 
courage and the vision and the leadership that are always 
imperatively needed in critical times. And this time it must 
be a relatively large group—indeed it must include all our 
best citizenry—all across the land. 
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We start with perhaps three handicaps. 

Because it was clear in the thirties that united action through 
the body politic -was needed to lick the great depression, we 
almost swung to the extreme of assuming that individualism 
was something henceforth to be scorned, Yet we certainly 
must not now swing back so far as to assume that united 

tion is to be scorned. 

Because it was clear in the forties that united nations were 
essential to obliterate the specter of war, we almost carried 
too far the notion that the protection of our own great insti- 
tutions might henceforth be submerged in an effort to com- 
promise with an uncompromising enemy of those institutions. 
Yet we must not now swing back so far as to assume that 
those institutions are perfect—and that anyone who criticizes 
and pleads for strengthening them is necessarily an enemy! 
‘There are things wrong with our system and our thinking. 
And what would you think of a military leader who, when a 
subordinate reported that there was a weak spot in the defenses, 
turned on the subordinate and said, “You're just a radical.” 

The cornerstone of all our institutions is justice. The 
strengthening at home of the administration of justice, in the 
legal, the moral and the social sense, is just as essential in 
this critical century as is resistance to totalitarianism abroad. 
Roth are indispensable, if we are not in the end to capitulate 
to communism or to chaos. 

Our third handicap is a sort of weariness. We've already 
risen to many challenges just in the last twenty years. We 
licked the great depression; we won a grim-visaged war that 
wrecked half the world; we created a weapon more fearsome 
than any ordinary man had ever dreamed of; we invited the 
remnants of the world to join us in a United Nations to put 
an end to war for keeps; we offered to give up to that United 
Nations that fearsome weapon; we disbanded most of our 
war machine; we offered help in reconstruction to friend and 
foe alike; we doubled the size of our universities; we created 
sixty million well-paid jobs ... And then we woke up—not 
so very many months ago—and found we hadn’t done enough! 
We couldn’t sit back and relax after all. We weren't living 
in merely a critical decade—we were living in a critical 


century ! 


It’s a bitter thing not to be able to take a hard-earned 
rest. It’s a bitter thing to be challenged to harsh new tasks 
when we thought we had accomplished so much already. It 
takes courage to live in a critical century and win through! 
And it takes unselfishness and education to have vision and 
to furnish leadership. 

Do we have those qualities still? 

Not all Americans do just now, I’m afraid. Many indeed 
are those who will not face the atomic age—who refuse to 
accept that we must be pioneers again. Greater yet is the num- 
ber who have the courage, but who lack the vision and the 
leadership—who know the challenge is here but know not 
how to meet it, and hence try to forget it exists and just plod 
along in the old pattern, attending to immediate problems 
and giving no thought to the morrow. The task ahead isn’t 
as simple as enduring physical torture in testimony of religious 
faith; it isn’t as simple as fighting Indians, stalking grizzly 
bears and building railroads. Not that those things were 
easy—but the task ahead is the far harder, far more complex 
one of finding truth, fighting ideas with finer ideas, revitalizing 
democracvy—averting Armageddon! 

And where are we to look this time for that group of men 
who can lead in the task? 


My friends, the very nature of the task demands that this 
time they must be educated men. They must come from the 


educated citizens of this nation today and tomorrow! You, 
and citizens like you, must visualize the existing crisis in its 
fundamental aspects and resolve to meet it. The farmers, the 
businessmen and the professional people in our communities 
dare not simply pass the buck, for they, too, will suffer from 
failure. They must not merely read the newspapers—they must 
not be swayed or lulled by every ripple or calm on the surface 
of the struggle. They must understand the fundamental issues 
at stake! And they must see that new leaders are trained and 
educated. 


For it is going to be essentially a battle of brains. Democ- 
racy cannot survive unless more and more of our people are 
educated to an understanding of what our American way of 
life is—how it works, how to strengthen it—how to protect it. 


What else can we do about it? I don’t pretend to know all 
the answers, but some of them seem a matter of plain common 
sense. I do know, for instance, that while we’re thinking about 
the longer range problems, we can be acting on some of the 
more immediate problems. One thing is sure: we've got to 
strengthen our democracy at home or we'll never have a chance 
to do much else. 


I said a moment ago that the administration of justice is 
the cornerstone of our institutions. It is therefore of vital 
importance that our citizens take a deep and continuing inter- 
est in public affairs. And a peculiarly heavy responsibility rests 
upon those who are chosen by the people to manage their 
public affairs. If they are selfish, prejudiced, unfair or unprin- 
cipled in their handling of the people’s business, in their admin- 
istration of justice under law, whether in the workings of the 
courts, in the levying or spending of the people’s taxes, in the 
preservation of law and order, in the education of our children, 
in the conduct of elections, in the planning or provision of 
public services, or in any other matter solemnly entrusted to 
their care by the votes of their fellow citizens—then will they 
strike a blow at the very heart of our people and of our kind 
of government, a blow of the kind it is hardest of all to protect 
ourselves against. The armies and air forces of democracy’s 
enemies abroad will never prevail against our citadel of free- 
dom so long as our people have faith in our institutions of 
freedom and justice and maintain a jealous and eternal vigi- 
lance to protect and strengthen those institutions. And no 
enemy boring from within can ever deal us as cruel or effec- 
tive a blow as can a public official who is dishonest or incom- 
petent—or a citizenry that is indifferent. 


That old phrase “good citizenship’ must now be made to 
mean even more than it has in our finest hours of the past. 
It is something we must work at—constantly. We must face 
the necessity that we must all rise above ourselves. For it is 
my conviction that unless the local citizens throughout this 
country, the men and women who understand and cherish 
the blessings and opportunities which we enjoy, almost alone 
of the peoples of the earth, the men and women of standing 
in our American communities—become aroused to the awful 
gravity of our times; unless we cast off inertia and prejudices; 
unless we squarely meet the challenge of this critical century— 
the blessings of liberty will not be secured to our posterity ; the 
land of opportunity will not be known to our posterity—for 
there will be no liberty, no opportunity, and possibly no 
posterity. 

Therefore, now, at the fulltide of this dramatic century, 
let us rededicate ourselves to the great business of making 
democracy work; let us resolve to meet this mighty challenge 
by faithful citizenship and faithful stewardship—by being alert 
to change what is bad, by being determined to hold fast to 
what is good—so that the kind of government of which Lincoln 
spoke shall not perish from the Earth. 





Earl James McGrath 
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Delivered at Annual Convention of the American Association of Junior Colleges, Roanoke, Virginia, March 29, 1950 


N NOVEMBER 1944 I had the pleasure of addressing a 
meeting of Junior College representatives in Chicago. 
I said then that if the junior colleges of the country would 
gear their programs to the real needs of American youth we 
would see an enormous growth both in the number of institu- 
tions and also in their student bodies. One who attempts to 
forecast the development of any such complex thing as an 
educational institution, perhaps forgivably gets a certain satis- 
faction when his predictions come true. We all rejoice, I am 
sure, in the fact that the junior colleges have greatly increased 
in numbers and that the enrolments in these institutions have 
also risen rapidly since 1944. According to the listing in the 
United States Office of Education there were 413 junior col- 
leges in the United States in 1944. Today this number has risen 
to 519. In 1944 there were 84,616 students registered in 
junior colleges while today that figure is 252,132. 

We may expect a continued, and indeed an accelerating, 
growth in the junior colleges. If we include all types of com- 
munity colleges, 1 believe that by 1960 there will be more 
than a thousand of these institutions in the United States. 
The principal factor in this forecast is the conviction that our 
people are committed to the principle that all American youth 
should have such education as they are able to profit from. 
We have always believed this. In the early days of the republic 
the principle was adopted that a democracy could prosper 
and survive only as the capabil.cies of its citizens were devel- 
oped to the fullest. Until now, however, we have not been 
able to realize this ideal. In the early part of the last century it 
was decided that all American youth should have the advan- 
tage of an elementary school education at public expense. 
Later, after the Civil War, the public high school became an 
increasingly popular institution, and a growing number of 
American youth continued their education beyond the so- 
called grade school. It has really not been until recent years, 
however, that the ideal of a high school education for all has 
come near realization. In 1948 approximately 82 per cent of 
young people of ages 14 to 17 were in attendance at an edu- 
cational institution of the secondary school type, and in some 
States the percentage was nearly 100. 

I believe that the time has come when the American people 
generally are ready to raise their sights beyond the 12th grade. 
More and more of our young people are continuing their edu- 
cation through the 14th grade. This development really rep- 
resents the extension of our common school, for many citizens 
are beginning to consider this additional education neither a 
luxury nor the first rung on the ladder of social success. They 
see it rather as an indispensable preparation for work and for 
the common responsibilities of citizenship. I share this view. 

I am not yet prepared to say that every community in Amer- 
ica should now extend its free public educational system through 
the 14th grade. I do believe, however, that those communities 
in which it can be shown that there is now a large number of 
young people to whom education is not accessible for geo- 
graphic or financial reasons have a responsibility to extend 
educational opportunity two years beyond the 12th grade 
within the public school system. This proposal, of course, 


raises questions concerning the desirable size of a junior or 
community college and the method by which it should be 
financed. 

A certain minimum number of students are needed to justify 
the establishment of such an institution and to guarantee a 
comprehensive program. Hence, it is important that the popu- 
lation of the geographic area in the institution’s potential con- 
stituency should be sufficient to provide an adequate number 
of students. It has also been held by some that adequate finan- 
cial resources be available in the local community. There are 
areas in the United States, however, in which the population 
would justify the establishment of a community college, but in 
which the local property values, or other sources of tax rev- 
enue, are not large enough to provide the funds needed for 
the establishment and the continuing support of a community 
college. 

If we are even to approach equal educational opportunity 
for all our young people, steps must be taken to supplement 
local tax monies from outside sources where this is not now 
being done. It is probable that both State and Federal monies 
will have to be provided to help some regions if all American 
young men and women are going to have the advantages of 
education in the 13th and 14th grades. 

There is some talk today about the dangers in the continuous 
extension of educational opportunity according to the age-old 
democratic American custom. There is scant evidence to sup- 
port such an opinion. A study of the social, economic, political, 
and other implications of the steady raising of the average 
education of American citizens is urgently needed as a basis 
for the further development of our total educational system, 
both public and private. Sociologists, economists, education- 
ists, students of government finance, psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists, historians, and leaders in the fine arts could profitably 
combine their efforts in such an inquiry. We could then pro- 
ceed with our efforts and our plans to extend educational 
opportunity to American youth on a more reliable and realistic 
basis. This type of investigation need not result in social plan- 
ning of an intrusive sort, but it would provide a basis of 
fact for those who wish to develop their educational institu- 
tions and programs on a foundation of reliable information. 

Without these facts, but after a thoughtful analysis of 
such information as exists, | believe that cur people generally 
do not share the view of a few of our citizens who contend 
that by increasing the average level of education we are endan- 
gering our social order. It is sometimes argued that if we give 
young people a college education and then do not provide 
them with high salaries and the other emoluments that have 
ordinarily accompanied a college education we shall weaken 
the basis of our democracy by cultivating a large group of 
unhappy and dissident citizens. This seems to me to be an 
erroneous interpretation of the attitudes of our people. It also 
represents a misconception of what education ought to be and 
what it ought to do for those who receive it. Unfortunate], 
many laymen, and even some educators, have in recent decades 
emphasized the fact that those who have had an advanced 
education inevitably earn more money. Doubtless, those with 
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a college education, taken as a group, do earn more money than 
those who have had only an elementary or high school educa- 
tion. This fact should not be a primary reason for giving more 
of our citizens more education. The first value of education 
is not monetary. If it is the right kind of education, it should 
lead to increased competence in making money, friends, or 
a home. But principally it should cultivate habits of living 
and ideals that form the basis of a personally satisfying and 
a socially useful life. It is on this thought that I should like to 
turn our attention in considering the type of education the 
junior college ought to offer in extending the education of the 
average American youth to fourteen years. 

It should be made clear at the outset that a very large per- 
centage of our young people who receive advanced education 
will not enter occupations requiring a high degree of special- 
ized training. Studies show that approximately 15 to 20 per 
cent of American youth will enter the professions or managerial 
positions which require considerable education beyond the 
high school, such as the professions of medicine or law. Most 
young men and women who expect to enter these professions 
spend seven or more years after high school in preparation 
for practice. But those who are to enter such occupations rep- 
resent only a small group. Another 15 or 20 per cent will 
enter occupations for which specific vocational education is 
required, but which is now largely provided by secondary 
s hools. 

In considering the place of vocational and semi-professional 
education in our total educational system, certain facts must 
be kept in mind. A mass of information exists showing that 
those who leave school early get a relatively poor start on a 
vocational career. In Louisville, for example, a recent study 
made by the Department of Labor revealed significant facts 
about the present job situation in the United States. It showed 
that the younger the individual is at the time he first enters 
full-time, gainful employment the smaller the chance he has 
of getting a job that will pay him a living wage; second, the 
employers of young people with limited education pointed out 
that the latter’s chances for promotion are very severely 
restricted as compared to others; third, employers testified 
that they wanted beginners to have more education than they 
now bring to their jobs; fourth, in the future Louisville 
employers predict that it’s going to be increasingly hard for 
persons with little education to be employed by their firms; 
and last, employers stated that in most instances general edu- 
cation would better qualify young people for their jobs than 
specialized education, because there are fewer and fewer jobs 
requiring extensive vocational education. 

‘These facts, and others, suggest that as the period of educa- 
tion is extended much of vocational and semi-professional edu- 
cation should probably be extended over a longer period of 
years or actually moved into the 13th and 14th grades, thus 
the first twelve years of the school system could be used for a 
basic program of general studies. In any event I believe the 
further development of vocational programs in the junior and 

ummunity colleges will make it possible for these institutions 
to serve their constituencies more adequately than they can if 
they offer general education exclusively. The imaginative stud- 
ies made by junior colleges of community needs for new types 
of vocational and quasi-professional education, and the devel- 
opment of courses of study to meet these needs, should serve 
as examples to other communities only now launching pro- 
evrams of junior college education. 

With all its responsibilities for other types of education and 
service it seems to me the most important and the most pressing 
responsibility in this age is that of providing a general educa- 
tion for the 

their vocations or avocations. 


[ would like to emphasize my firm belief that in expanding 


the community college movement in America, our yardstick of 
evaluation must be: how well are we developing citizens of 
and for a free society. The most urgent responsibility of our 
colleges and secondary schools alike today is to acquaint our 
young people with critical issues in public affairs, local, 
national, and international. Our junior and community col- 
leges can pioneer in cultivating proper attitudes of citizenship 
in a democratic society, attitudes which help the student define 
the role government plays in the good society and the role 
citizens play in good government. 

This is the primary purpose of general education. I am not 
going to take time to define general education or to lay out 
in any detail the subject matter and the experiences which 
I think a program of general education should include. This 
audience is well acquainted with the literature of higher edu- 
cation and many of you yourselves have done intensive work 
in the field of general education. Consequently, I am assuming 
that you have a sufficient orientation in this field to make 
unnecessary any detailed or elementary definition of general 
education. 


So far as the program of general education is concerned, my 
view has been that there is no one set of courses or one com- 
plement of experiences that is indispensable to a good general 
education. It is more important to focus on the objectives and 
the outcomes of such a program than on the subject matter of 
which it is composed. After long study of the objectives of 
general education and an analysis of numerous college pro- 
grams I have come to the conclusion that general education 
should have six major objectives. The first of these is con- 
cerned with the cultivation of effective communication. It is a 
matter of fundamental importance in a democracy that citizens 
be able to use the mother tongue with clarity, simplicity and 
precision. This means that young people must be taught to 
listen, to read, to write and to speak understandably, and to 
order their thoughts in a logical and effective manner. 

The second objective which has to do with thinking is diffi- 
cult to define or describe. It involves training in the collection 
of facts relative to a problem, a critical examination of those 
facts, and their organization in such form that conclusions can 
be drawn from them. It also requires a cultivation of the habit 
of suspending judgment until an adequate body of information 
is at hand to permit the drawing of a conclusion. It involves 
tolerance toward the opinion of others. And most important 
of all, it involves a cultivation of the desire to arrive at the 
truth. 


But the development of the intellectual powers of the indi- 
vidual is not enough. He must also be taught to live with his 
fellow men on a decent basis. If he is to do this, he must have 
a set of consistent values on the basis of which his own living 
is organized and the behavior of his fellows judged. Consid- 
ered in its most comprehensive sense, this is probably the most 
important objective not only of general education but of all 
education today. The great majority of problems which face 
human beings now could be solved on the basis of the knowl- 
edge and skills which we already possess, if the peoples of the 
world could approach these problems in a spirit of under- 
standing, mutual respect and good will. It is my own convic- 
tion that until men and nations are willing to place the general 
welfare above their own selfish interests, discord and conflict 
among nations will continue. The general education program 
of our colleges and universities cannot fail to make this a 
prominent objective of general education. 

Fourthly is the matter of the appreciation of beauty and 
the capacity to create it in our own lives. Ours is still a young 
country. Our people have been concerned with the conquering 
of a primeval continent and the establishing of the necessary 
physical conditions of the good life. This is one reason no 
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doubt why the arts have occupied a less important place in our 
total living than they have in older cultures. The educational 
system of the country has quite naturally tended to provide the 
type of education and training required in the building of a 
new society. Now, however, there is a growing vitality in the 
field of the arts. Academic institutions by and large have not 
been in the forefront of these developments. The coming years 
will bring added hours of leisure for everyone unless the 
Nation is forced to use its increasing productive capacity for 
military purposes. In any event, it is important that a program 
of general education include as one of its objectives the culti- 
vation of the aesthetic sensibilities. This means increased 
aesthetic awareness and an appreciation of music and the other 
arts. Instruction of this kind will not only increase the beauty 
in our lives and provide for many persons a constructive leisure- 
time activity ; it will also give the individual an excellent means 
for diverting his attention from the incessant activities which 
occupy most Americans and which often lead to emotional 
distress and mental disorder. 

As a fifth objective of general education, I would name the 
cultivation of habits of healthful living. This topic hardly 
needs elaboration. Any satisfactory and productive life must 
to a large degree depend on sound physical and mental health. 

And lastly, but by no means the least important of these 
objectives, is the cultivation of good citizenship. It is difficult 
to describe the means or the instructional program by which 
habits of good citizenship can be achieved. My own conviction 
is that instruction in civics, political science and the related 
social sciences, however important in this respect, is not 
enough to guarantee that the individual will understand his 
Government and participate in the important activities of 
public life. The entire program of the institution must be 
involved in this process. Student participation in deciding pol- 
icies which shall govern the academic community can assist. 
Taking part in various extra-curricular activities in which the 
democratic process is at work can also contribute largely to 
the cultivation of democratic ideals and habits. It is encourag- 
ing to observe that many schools and colleges throughout the 
Nation are very much concerned with this matter and good 
progress is already being made. 

In developing programs to meet these objectives, institutions 
will, as I have said, use their own individual resources, staffs, 
and other facilities. There is one principle, however, which it 
seems to me must guide such planning; that is, that faculties 
use imagination in developing new patterns of course organi- 
zation and new campus experiences to achieve those goals. 

The tendency has been, it seems to me, to follow traditional 
patterns to too large a degree and to be dominated too much 
by the philosophy and practice of the four-year colleges and 
the large universities. These institutions have their own prob- 
lems which they must meet in their own way, but it is unfair 
for them to dictate the policies and practices of the junior 
colleges. The junior college general education program must 


rest on the assumption that the student will finish his formal 
education at the end of the 14th grade. The program of gen- 
eral studies therefore must be terminal in character, and it 
must send the student forth prepared for the broad and exact- 
ing responsibilities of citizenship in this complex world. 

My own opinion is that general education courses embody- 
ing broad areas of knowledge such as the physical sciences, bie- 
logical sciences, natural sciences, and the fine arts should be 
developed that are not intended to be preparatory for further 
education at an advanced level. Many junior college students 
of course transfer to another college or university with the 
intention of taking advanced degrees. These four-year institu- 
tions have on the whole expected the junior colleges to make 
their courses conform to the systematic preparatory courses 
common in the first two years of four-year programs. This is 
a great misfortune, for these conventional courses do not fulfill 
the requirements of general education. Moreover the majority 
of students do not go on to take the advanced instruction for 
which they were presumably preparing. But the most telling 
fact in this connection is that innumerable studies have shown 
that students with good records can do advanced work quite 
satisfactorily without first having completed the conventional 
systematic elementary instruction. It is not necessary there- 
fore for junior colleges to follow the conventional curriculum 
pattern in the first two years of other institutions. Of course, 
it is not necessary for these four-year institutions to follow the 
conventional pattern either—and I don’t think they should— 
but that is another question. 

My principal suggestion with regard to the development 
of the curriculum in the junior colleges is, therefore, that these 
institutions should declare their right and their intention to 
organize their educational programs according to the needs of 
their students and according to the scientific facts which edu- 
cational investigations have produced. In so far as they do this, 
they will be fully discharging their responsibility to the many 
hundreds of thousands of young people who I am sure will 
enter their doors in the coming years. To the extent that they 
are guided by matters of convention and expediency and do 
not attempt to fit their programs to the needs of local students, 
they will be remiss in their responsibilities. 

This is more than an academic matter. We live in a world 
in which young people must be prepared for the heavy respon- 
siblities which lie immediately ahead. They must make deci- 
sions of determinative significance in the lives of all Americans 
and indeed of people everywhere in the world. It is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, that they be as fully prepared 
as possible to make wise and sound decisions with regard to 
the conduct of their own lives and with regard to public policy 
—domestic and international. ‘The junior college is a vital and 
growing institution. Its leaders have been imaginative and 
courageous thus far in meeting the urgent problems with 
which they have been faced. I have no doubt that they will 
continue to be so in the future. 


Education Not a Cure-all 


DANGERS OF FREE UNLIMITED EDUCATION TO EVERYONE 
By WILLIAM J. WALLIN, Chancellor of the University of the State of N: 
Delivered before Westchester County Alumni of Columbia University, Rye, N. Y., March 28, 1950 


TAKE great personal pleasure in that you have 

asked me to speak a good word for Columbia, where 

nearly fifty years ago | spent two of the most satisfac- 
tory years of my life in graduate study. I am most grateful 
for that privilege. 


- 
) } 
2 O7R 


You also give me an opportunity to tell something of 
Regents’ action after the selection of General Eisenhower as 
President of Columbia. 

As you may know, there was a good deal of feeling among 
educators because the Trustees of Columbia University had 
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gone outside the field of professional educators to name a 
President. Of this the Regents were conscious. We had no 
power to do anything about it even had we been so disposed, 
which we were not. But we felt that something should be 
done by us to show that we stood with the Columbia 
‘Trustees. 

Accordingly, at Annual Convocation in October, 
shortly after the General’s inauguration, in addition to wel- 
oming General Eisenhower as a newly elected University 
the Board of Regents conferred upon the General 
norary degree of Doctor of Laws. The human, sports- 
manlike and appreciative action of the General on that occa- 
of the sort which has endeared him to all who know 
In spite of doctor's orders, he rose from a sickbed and 
came to Albany to accept the degree, which is not granted in 
absentia, and even made a fine, unrequired address, which 
vas widely acclaimed. 


4 


our 


President 


the a 


sion Was 
him. 


rt from personal ties, it seems most natural that the 
Board of Regents, over which the Chancellor presides, should 
have a warm spot in its heart for Columbia. It was the 
Revents’ first child, and for a time their only child. 


In a very real sense it was an adopted child when the 
Revents took over its control and operation in 1784. It was 
+} +! 


thirty years of age, a refugee, in modern parlance, in a 


pitiable state after years in a British concentration camp of 
ild ort. 
lor three years the Board of Regents kept the breath of 


life in the college. One of Columbia’s most distinguished 
vraduates, Alexander Hamilton, is believed to have evolved 
out of his fertile brain the over-all broad principles, including 
unity of educational control over higher educational institu- 
tions, embodied in an act of the New York State Legislature 
of 1787 which continued the Univresity of the State of New 
York, headed by a Board of Regents, and placed Columbia 
inder its own Board of Trustees. 

Under Hamilton's conception, wisely continued and ex- 
tended to public schools in 1894, largely through the fore- 
vht and efforts of another distinguished Columbia graduate, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, the University of the State of New 
York has come to include literally hundreds of educational 
nstitutions. Within the unity thus achieved there has always 
the greatest diversitv. No heavy hand of public 
authority has thus far limited or cramped the ordered free- 
dom. ot educational institutions in New York State. 


CNX! ted 


None of these many institutions holds a higher place in 
the estimation of the Regents than Columbia, the first child— 
so grown and with such a proud record that the Regents of 
1784 would scarcely recognize the woebegone refugee that 

ume to them in that year. 


* 7 * 
Education at all levels has come a long way since 1784. 
The public elementary school, begun in the early eighteen 
hundreds; the high school, begun in the period of the Civil 
War; the colleges and universities, starting earlier than the 
public schools but growing in numbers of institutions and in 
attendance at an astonishing rate in this century, particularly 
since the end of World War II, have in a real sense made 
education the chief business of our people and a new source 
of interest of first importance. Now adult education is com- 
ing rapidly to its proper place in the field of education. 

The zeal and enthusiasm of Americans for education, their 
evident belief that it is a cure-all or a means for a cure-all 
for all sorts of troubles—from domestic care of children to 
settlement of international differences, and their willingness 





to tax themselves great sums of money to these ends, has the 
seeds of some bad results. 


People seem willing to cast upon the schools much of the 
training and guidance that can and should more properly be 
the greater concern of the home and the church. 


In the field of higher education, of which I desire to speak 
more in detail, there is a widespread belief and tenet that 
government has a duty to guaranty and provide everyone who 
desire it an opportunity for higher education, even in the 
professions. Seldom do these enthusiasts limit their demands 
to include only those who have the ability to profit from 
higher education, or hold the numbers of those preparing to 
enter professions to those who reasonably will be needed to 
use the education to be freely given. 


Quite apart from any consideration of the cost and the 
waste which will ensue, which I think is probably the least 
of the difficulties to be encountered, there are three very real 
dangers ahead: 

First, we are likely to educate, particularly in postgraduate 
area, many more men and women than can earn a living in 
the field in which they have been educated, and too often 
anywhere else, and we shall find that, embittered with their 
frustration and failure so to do, these surplus graduates will 
turn upon society and the government, more effective and 
better armed in their destructive wrath by the education we 
have given them. 

Secondly, and greater will be the danger to tax-supported 
institutions and even to tax-aided institutions that the pol- 
icies, politics and ideology, perhaps the control of a strong- 
willed executive or a politically-minded legislature, will be 
imposed on them and their real freedom impaired or even 
destroyed. Examples not far off may be had. 


Thirdly, there is the danger, already measurably apparent, 
that with the large numbers to be educated the quality of the 
education afforded will be greatly diluted. 


* * * 


Only the educational institutions not at all dependent on 
tax monies can remain free and be sure of remaining free. 
‘There is an imperative need that we have such institutions if 
our liberties are to be preserved. 

1 hail Columbia as a Citadel of Freedom. She seeks no 
financial support of any government. I trust that her alumni 
and friends, as well as all friends of freedom, will see to it 
that she has the money necessary to retain her proud position 
and her freedom. I trust that she will never seek greatness 
by mere numbers of her students or will do other than con- 
stantly strive to improve and increase the quality of the 
education which she offers. May her motto be “Not by might 
of public funds, nor by press of numbers of students, but by 
the spirit of truth freely, fearlessly and earnestly sought.” 


Too far, it seems to me, we urge gifts for education in 
itself instead of adding that education such as that at Colum- 
bia extends beyond benefits to its students and the preserva- 
tion and the advancement of learning. Columbia is also an 
excellent instrument of freedom and a form of insurance to 
America that our country shall have and maintain the liberty 


and freedom we so justly prize and do so little to protect and 
to preserve. 


In your keeping, fellow alumni of Westchester, is no small 
measure of power to determine what Columbia shall be in the 
years to come. And with you should be aligned other alumni 
and friends of freedom to keep strong the citadel. Given 
adequate support, and under the inspiring leadership of 
President Eisenhower, Columbia will not falter, or fail 
America and the world in our time. 
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Is Private Competitive Enterprise 
Compatible with Christianity 


“PROFIT IS THE GENESIS OF CIVILIZATION” 
By ALFRED P. HAAKE, Ph.D., Chicago, Illinois; Mayor, Park Ridge, Illinois; Trustee, National Small Business Men's 


Association; Member Advisory Committee, Spiritual Mobilization 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, February 27, 1950 


ERHAPS I should add to that friendly mtroduction 

that not only would I be addressing a select group of 

sinners but the select group of sinners would be in 
the process of being addressed by another sinner. 

1 find myself in a very interesting situation this noon. 
I marched in between two automobile men and | remarked, 
with Harry Coen in front of me and B. E. Hutchinson be- 
hind me, that if ever a man was in the middle, truly I was so 
in coming into this room—in more ways than one. In 1923 
and 1924, when I spent some time in Detroit with McManus, 
one of my assignments was to deal with B. E. Hutchinson of 
Maxwell and Chrysler. I won’t tell you any of those expe- 
periences but I learned plenty. Now, after 24 years, having 
had that initial education, 1 find myself with at least three 
of my bosses in the room here right now. Harry Coen at my 
left here; Paul Garrett, who has direct supervision over 
me; and Jess Blackmore back there, who guides me as well 
as he can. 

We are sinners, all of us. And I think we are sinners, 
most of us, in one respect especially; sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously. Among the Ten Commandments— 
and I respect them all as the basis of all good Ethics—one 
that appeals to me as much as any other, if not a little bit 
more, is the one which advises us that we shall not bear 
false witness. I am inclined to think that a great many of 
the troubles of the world, if not most of them, grow out of 
the bearing of false witness; sometimes deliberate, but more 
often unconscious. However, whether the bearing of false 
witness is deliberate or whether it is accidental or uncon- 
scious, the results are identical. The law of cause and effect 
is not a moral law. It does not take into consideration the 
motives which actuate causes. It considers the cause only as 
a cause, and follows through with the appropriate effect. 
So that we cannot excuse ourselves on the basis of ignorance 
or good intent. It behooves us, if we can, to bear accurate 
and correct witness. 

I think a great many people in the world today do not 
recognize the disaster that is approaching us, the disastrous 
course upon which the world is engaged right now. It is 
hard to see how anyone who is at all familiar with history, 
and who is reasonably intelligent, can fail to see that we are 
in effect repeating in these days the course that history has 
taken not once but many times in the past: from Rome, under 
Diocletian, all through the years down to England, under the 
Socialists today. That’s not because those people are not 
intelligent. It is not because they are not well-intentioned. 
It is, I think, for the same reason that I sometimes find it 
dificult to recognize the real factors and the truth. One 
becomes enamored sometimes of a vision. One becomes ob- 
sessed with a conviction to such an extent that he under- 
emphasizes many other things, and I have an idea that the 
reason many of us fail to see the danger in our present course 
is that we are either so enamored of some roseate vision that 
leads us on, or are so deeply drawn into misleading convic- 
tions, that we thereby disqualify ourselves from seeing the 
things that actually are happening. 


Of course, someone quarreling with the point of view | am 
expressing could say that that is exactly what I am domng, 
and that if I were not so obsessed with the dangers that I 
see I would not be blind to the rosy aspects of the picture 
he sees. Take your choice. At any rate, it’s a complex thing, 
isn’t it?—exceedingly difficult to know just exactly what the 
situation is, just exactly what we ought to do? 

Many of us are in the position of a Doctor who is trying 
to operate without first having made a careful study of Ana- 
tomy. We do not permit the physician to operate on anyone 
until he has a rather thorough knowledge of Anatomy ; knows 
something of the laws that govern the process of human life. 
And yet we don’t raise our voices quite as often as we should 
when someone who knows very little of the anatomy of so- 
ciety, the relationships of individual human beings and the 
laws that govern life, prescribes an operation and even pro- 
ceeds to operate, without first knowing exactly what he is 
doing. 

Of course, it would be so simple if everyone would agree 
with me. You see, I have spent a good many years in finding 
the answers. And if you would only all agree with me, im- 
mediately all controversy would disappear. There are some 
thirty or forty million other people in the United States who 
would be willing to have the rest of us agree with them. But 
the fact remains that we pay too little attention to knowing 
the anatomy of our economic system before we operate, and 
are perhaps a little bit too ready to operate without bothering 
first to learn the anatomy. I can say this of my fellow crafts- 
men in Economics,—that many of them are like the mathe- 
matician who deals in calculus without first bothering to 
learn plain arithmetic. That is one reason why the colleges 
are not turning out many people who really understand the 
fundamentals of Economics. 

I wouldn’t attempt to cover the whole field in one talk; 
that cannot be done. There are many factors that enter into 
the situation that need to be analyzed. But certainly among 
the most basic of them is the relationship of religion and the 
economic system under which we live. I think by a careful 
study of that relationship one can certainly reach toward and 
even get hold of some very basic and valuable principles 
which could be used in other fields of relationship. And so 
I have deliberately chosen the subject, “Is Private Compsti- 
TIVE ENTERPRISE COMPATIBLE WITH CHRISTIANITY ?” 

If the answer is “Yes”, then the solution is easy. We 
immediately will discover or should discover a group of basic 
principles which we can apply in both our religious life and 
our economic life; and, for that matter, in our political and 
social life; and be sure that we are right because we are 
starting with the basic laws that underlie all fields. 

If the answer is ‘“‘No, they are not compatible”, then I am 
not only addressing a very select group of sinners, and reason- 
ably complete sinners, but we shall have to look for an answer 
either in change of the religion or modification of the eco- 
nomic system, or both. But we shall have to find somewhere 
a set of basic: principles by which we can govern our con- 
duct, and on which we can base our economic policies. 
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In looking for those basic principles my thinking has not 
been superficial, if you will pardon my admitting it. I have 
given a lot of time to it. | have worked desperately to find 
them because it is important. I cannot afford for a moment 
to take answers that please me or answers that please you; 
I've got to find the answers that are right. I’ve got to find 
the answers that will work, because when I find those answers 
I am going to risk my life on them, and I don’t want to risk 
my lite on something that isn’t sound. I can’t afford to 
accept something just because it is popular. I’ve got to find 
the answer that is right. 

\nd how does one tind the answer that is right? Perhaps 
it is a little bit like finding God. I have heard a lot of pious 
discussion, and I have shared in some of it, about how one 
finds God. ‘There are various formulae for doing it. I have 
never known any particular formula that worked, except one 
that in my judgment comes reasonably close. One exposes 
himself. One does what Samuel did. He didn’t know ex- 
actly what it was all about but he lay there in the quiet, and 
when he heard a voice he just said, “Lord, here am I.’ No 
conditions, no questions ; just oftered himself and then relied 
on what he heard being correct. Well, maybe that is the way 
to do it. 

Another way is to look out into the world, into nature, and 
see the Will of God as it is manifested in the nature of 
things as they are. I cannot intellectually start from any 
other ground than this,—that you couldn’t even explain this 
Universe unless you began with God. It would fly apart if it 
were not for certain basic laws that hold it together. And so 
I tind it practical and logical to agree with the men who 
put Genesis into words, that in the beginning there was God, 
that God implemented His Will which became the law, and 
then, as I like to put it, the law became God. So I look for 
Him in the manifestation of His Will in the nature of things 
as they are. I recognize that I make approach with a faulty 
human intelligence, less than complete or even less than ade- 
quate knowledge, but I have just got to do the best that 
I Can. 

\nd doing the best that I can, leaving myself open to 
correction from that Power outside of myself in whatever 
way He sees fit to manifest Himself, I come to this conclu- 
sion: That our system of competitive private enterprise and 
Christianity have certain fundamental things in common! 

To begin with, in each case the original premise—or one 
of the important premises—is that man was placed here on 
earth with somewhat higher plane than the status of mere 
animal; he is given freedom of choice. That is first. He 
can choose for himself. God never forced man to accept God. 
The thing that distinguishes him from the animal, that 
makes him a little bit lower than angels, and qualifies him 
sometime to become Son of God, is the fact that he is given 
freedom to choose for himself. He may choose to worship. 
He may choose not to worship. And whichever he does, he 
accepts the consequences of the choice that he makes. That 
comes first. 

Then there are certain other basic assumptions. It seems 
to me. that in both Christianity and in our economic system 
we begin with the assumption that man is entitled to enjoy 
the fruits of his labor. I find no exception to that anywhere. 
1 tind it very strongly taught, emphasized in the teachings 
of the Master. The Twenty-Fifth Chapter of Matthew, 
and others, | think make that perfectly clear. Man is en- 
titled to his reward for his service. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and he is entitled to enjoy the fruits of that work. 
So private property is endorsed under both systems. A man 
may actually own things. 

Along with that ownership goes a responsibility, steward- 
ship, if you please. A man could use his freedom and prop- 
erty rightly or wrongly, and take the consequences, but I 
think it is made perfectly clear in Christianity that man is 





given a stewardship. He is accountable to someone for the 
way in which he uses the gifts that he was given—his abili- 
ties, the powers and the materials that we call natural re- 
sources. He is responsible for the way in which he uses them. 


I think that is also very clear under our system of com- 
petitive private enterprise. The individual is responsible for 
the way in which he uses that which is his. Sometimes the 
law of cause and effect doesn’t catch up with him as quickly 
as it might; sometimes it catches up much more quickly than 
he thinks it ought to. Perhaps even a hundred years aren’t 
very long, anyway—just a fraction of a moment in Eter- 
nity—but, nevertheless, under that system the man is respon- 
sible for the way in which he uses that which is his. We 
begin with the assumption that if he uses it rightly we will 
let him alone. If he uses it wrongly then he is subject to 
punishment. 


We then proceed with the assumption that not only is there 
private property but also private contract, which goes hand 
in hand with it; for if I may own things then I may also 
have control over my energies and my time and be entitled to 
enter into a contract with you. But there must also be justice. 
In other words, there must be conditions under which, in the 
use of freedom, in the use of our powers, we do not destroy 
those of other men. So there must be justice. And whether 
we choose rightly or wrongly, in either case the appropriate 
consequence should follow. ‘That is justice. 

So in the one case, in the case of Christianity, we have a 
God whose laws are immutable, unchanging laws. We may 
have different notions of them from time to time because God 
hasn’t yet completely revealed Himself for human under- 
standing. Certainly we don’t understand as well as we might. 
But I think we are reasonably safe in beginning with the 
assumption that God Himself and His laws, certainly in 
terms of your life and mine, are unchanging. Under Chris- 
tianity it is that God who metes out justice and who also in 
a later dispensation metes out mercy and understanding. But 
I don’t think he ever does away with justice completely, even 
in the interests of mercy. A God who denied justice would 
be unmerciful to those to whom justice was denied, even 
though it might look like mercy to those who had offended. 
There is a nice question there, a nice balance to be arrived at, 
but certainly the Christian recognizes both justice and mercy, 
and the justice is acquired or provided for through the power 
of a Supreme Being. 

Oddly enough under our economic system we secure that 
justice or order under government, under which we establish 
the kind of conditions which make it safe for people to exer- 
cise their freedom without destroying that of other people. 
But behind that there must be a sanction. And the sanction 
that is recognized behind the system itself is God. 

Now, there are people who would lift their eyebrows a 
little bit at the idea of a business man, and especially an 
industrialist, recognizing God as the final sanction behind the 
laws that govern economics, but I can’t help myself. Even 
when I say that the process of economics is governed by com- 
petition, by the operation of natural laws, what I am saying 
in effect is that somewhere there is a power who sees to it 
that right is finally done whether man provides for it or not. 
Again, if one has read enough history I think he must be 
impressed with the fact that invariably our sins catch up 
with us. I have never known it to fail. Sometimes the world 
doesn’t know it, but there have been plenty of beautiful pack- 
ages buried that were hollow shells within. We don’t see 
the hollowness within the shell, and yet it must be there 
in many cases if the law of life operates. 

So, on the common basis of freedom of choice, the recogni- 
tion of private property and contract, the recognition of an 
ultimate power or sanction to enforce justice and maintain 
order, I find that Christianity and private competitive enter- 
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prise are thoroughly compatible. Both of them recognize the 
same fundamental principles. 

Now, it isn’t just as simple as that. I could let it go at 
that and say, “Well, the question is answered. It’s perfectly 
easy. All that you fellows have to do now is to go out and 
suppert the system of private competitive enterprise and you 
will also be Christians.”” That does not necessarily follow. 
Nor does it necessarily follow that you can be Christians and 
thereby you will become ardent and effective supporters of 
the system of private competitive enterprise. There is some- 
thing more basic even than that in the issue. 

It seems to me to be this: the way in which we look upon 
the God whom we recognize, and the religion which we 
build upon Him. There are people who believe that this 
God is the very beginning of all things. He pervades every- 
thing, He is eternal, unchanging, shall endure for always, 
His laws are immutable, and that it is the part of wisdom to 
learn what those laws are and adjust ourselves to them; that 
one’s understanding of them may change, that their applica- 
tion in our lives may vary from time to time, but that the 
laws wiemseives are unmutabie. 

There is another point of view—with many others in be- 
tween, to be sure—which goes to another extreme. This says 
in effect that what we call God isn’t anything absolute; that 
the thing you call religion is just one of a number of things 
that man has to develop and build to satisfy his needs. He 
has need for religion and builds his religion according to 
his needs. He worships that which he does not understand, 
as once he worshipped the sun. And you can go through 
history again and discover that as man’s understanding of 
physical things improves or increases, as he knows more and 
more, his ideas of God have also changed; therefore, this 
point of view tells us, religion itself is not an absolute or 
fixed thing. It is simply one of a number of things which 
man evolves himself to serve his own needs, and the God of 
Abraham and Jacob and Moses and Jesus is not necessarily 
the God of all the world. And this point of view finally 
brings us to the position, as Karl Marx so thoroughly an- 
ticipated, that there really isn’t any God at all; that what you 
call God is only the feeling of a vacuum occasioned by man’s 
inadequate knowledge of the world in which he lives, and 
inadequate knowledge of himself. You see, it is a very 
different point of view. 

Now, depending upon which one you accept, or which one 
you lean to, you are going to build your personal philosophy 
and even your economic system. If you take the first, then 
you will recognize in the writings of the Bible, you will rec- 
ognize in the speaking and writing of the so-called Saints, 
men who have honestly sought out God and in some measure, 
at least, have found Him. You will take what you find in 
the nature of things as they are, and recognize your God, 
that Eternal Power, as the Being to whom you are ultimately 
responsible ; not to states, not to organizations, not to devices 
of one kind or another, but to God Almighty Himself. Then 
it becomes your quest as an intelligent human being to under- 
stand God, come closer and closer to Him, and build the rest 
of your life accordingly. 

Again, if you take this point of view you have in effect 
also chosen a point of view with regard to reform. You are 
going to find the improvement of the world not in the setting 
up of governmental controls or devices. You will use them 
to facilitate justice, to be sure, but you won't rely on them 
as means of curing our ills. You will go back to the same 
point of view that the Master took. You will find your 
answer not in machinery but in men; in building the kind 
of men who, when they exercise their freedom of choice, 
will choose rightly. Because, you see, as we implement this 
point of view we are forced, if you please, to recognize con- 
trols by a Power greater than any group of men, any state 





or social device, and therefore remedy our ills by conducting 
ourselves in accord with that Power. 

The easy way to remedy our ills may seem to be to set up 
human controls preventing men from choosing unsound 
courses of action. When one grows impatient with the slow- 
ness of human improvement, he is tempted to accept that 
alternative. To say to himself, “We can’t wait’”—as a very 
prominent Clergyman said three years ago in Pittsburgh. He 
said, “The improvement of mankind through religion is nice 
to think about; but, after all, we are dealing with sin. Reli- 
gion has its place, to be sure, but we must be practical about 
these things.”’ In that little talk he set forth the idea which 
many other men have followed, that if God won’t do His 
job Himself, we will have to get Caesar to do the job for 
Him. 

Now, you can see what lies back of that. What in many 
cases appears to be a splendidly motivated approach, an ap- 
proach motivated by love for one’s fellow men, motivated by 
a genuine desire for the good of men, is coupled with impati- 
ence with the speed with which God is working things out. 
vve cannot wait ior the visidleness, the availaDieness ot God, 
if you please. So we set out to implement our aims in social 
and governmental devices. It means, in the last analysis, that 
those who follow this course have lost faith in God! 

A strange thing for a business man to be talking about, 
isn’t it? And yet, after all, it’s the most basic thing in your 
life and mine. 

I have come to the point in my thinking where I am con- 
vinced that these opposing points of view separate us into two 
broad groups. In one group a few—and God knows, only too 
few—believe so thoroughly in this God, in His justice, in 
His laws revealed in the nature of things as they are, that 
they are willing to risk their lives on the soundness of those 
laws. In the other group are many who say, “After all, I 
haven’t ever seen God—” ‘They don’t admit it in so many 
words, but in effect they say, “I have never seen God come 
down on earth and do these things. | have prayed to Him, 
but He has never answered my prayers or come into my bed- 
room and stood alongside of me and told me just what to do. 
I am afraid God is either deaf or dead.” So we must take 
these Christian principles as ethical principles, if you please, 
and do as Karl Marx might have suggested—set up the nec- 
essary state controls that will make men do the things you 
and | think they ought to do. Thereby God would find that 
He is justified finally by the things that Caesar does for Him. 
This grows out of a lack of faith in God, in my judgment. 

There are a number of evidences upon which we differ 
very much, one of which I want to discuss with you, that 
bring this issue sharply into contrast. “The economic system 
under which we live is very frequently criticized because of 
its motivation, and many of those who say that our private 
competitive system of enterprise is not compatible with Chris- 
tianity will use as justification for their position what they 
call ““The difference in the motivation of individuals.” They 
will tell you that under Christianity the motivation is serv- 
ice,—selfless, completely selfless service, and that under the 
economic system the motivation is profit. Therefore profit is 
bad, profit is wicked. And some men who have not given the 
matter the careful thought it deserves believe that Christian- 
ity is just as far from Capitalism as it is from Communism. 

Incidentally, one of the criticisms to which I am legiti- 
mately heir at this moment is that someone might say, “He 
is discussing private competitive enterprise. Why in the 


world doesn’t he say Capitalism?” Well, I do say Capital- 
ism, because the two are essentially the same. Capitalism is 
a system under which you use capital for the further pro- 
duction of goods, to multiply human energy, and you have 
all sorts of variations in Capitalism itself,—but I don’t blink 
at the word. 
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vyod and honest men who will tell you that 
as far from Capitalism as it is from Com- 
munism. In the case of Communism it is because Communism 
denies God Himself. In the case of Capitalism the profit mo- 
tive makes Christianity impossible as the guiding force in the 
economic life. ‘That is the criticism urged. 

Now, will you follow me closely, if you don’t mind, even 
to the point of my boring you a little bit, as I suggest to 
you that both Christianity and private competitive enterprise 
are mot nti by service and profit. The illustration for that, 
I know, is an answer to a criticism sometimes 
irged that production ought to be for use and not for profit. 
‘That is almost like saying that I would rather have a red 
dress than a long one. As a matter of fact, you can’t compare 
and length, and no more can you compare use and 
ervice in production. 

Production has only one purpose and that is use. If you 
believe that, go into business sometime and try pro- 
ducing for something else than use and see what happens 
You will go out of business, and quick! Service 
enters there, if you please, and profit enters along with it, 
because the incentive that is used to induce us to produce for 
use is profit. ‘he objective is service. ‘he incentive we use 
get the service, is profit. 

Now at this point I hope I don’t oftend any of you too 
greatly, but I just have to be honest with you. I can’t take 
the Master and turn Him around and twist Him around to 
suit my purpose. I have to take Him as I find Him. | have 

take Him at His own word. I fail to find anywhere in 
that marvelous Book, which has more wisdom compressed 
within its covers than all the rest of the books that man has 
ever prepared,—I fail to find anywhere in that Book a fail- 
ure to appeal finally to self-interest. Jesus Himself, when He 
was trving to persuade men to think of rewards in Eterna! 
Ileaven, when He was inducing men to give up selfish ma- 
terial pursuits, when He was inducing them to be selfless in 
their relationships with their fellow men, offered as reward, 
if you please, as reward, something in Heaven that was worth 
more than all that they gave up here. The parable of the 
talents, the parable of the vineyard—take them one after 
another, and always you learn that if you are faithful, if you 
serve, you shall have great reward. 

Profit is rooted in biology itself. Let’s look at this thing 
you and I call profit. Sometimes there is confusion over the 
term because we are thinking only in terms of the money that 
is involved. ‘That is a little bit naive. I want money of 
course. Not for the sake of the money—I've got to pay for 
some rugs that my wife bought while I was gone not long 
ago, and | have to give some additional lectures to get enough 
money for those rugs which were not in the budget. Is it 
because I want the money? No. You can trace it 
right back to the fact that | love my wife—or at least that 
| tind it necessary to get along with her—and in the process 
ot doing that, among other things,,l must provide her with 
rugs. In order to get her the rugs 1 have to earn more 
money. IL love my children. I want them to have a decent 
chance, and so I send them to school. I need money for that, 
too. But I’m not working for the money. I’m working for 
something that 1 am going to get or do with that money. 
Maybe I am anxious to help in my home community—con- 
tribute to .a hospital or a library. 1 have to earn some more 
money to do that. 

Maybe | am a Silas Marner, but as God hears me, I 
haven't met many of them. ‘They are very, very, very few. 
i have never yet met a completely true Silas Marner. There 
may be complete misers, | just don’t happen to have met 
them. Some of us are more selfish than others, and some of 
us fail to see the wisdom in the great law Jesus gave us that 
I like to call, “Mlutality of Interest”, which is a way of 
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saying that you serve your own interests better as you work 
with other men to serve theirs. The individual is better 
provided for as he recognizes mutality of interest. But back 
of it always is that deste. or the necessity, if you please, to 
take care of the individual. 

I said it is rooted in biology. Even the amoeba knows that. 
I don’t know how many of you fellows ever met an amoeba, 
but if you will get yourself a little dirty water, the right kind 
of dirty water, and put it under a microscope that multiplies 
some 3,000 times, you will find under there a little blob; a 
shapeless thing; no head, no feet, just a blob; and inside of 
the blob a smaller blob, that is called a nucleus. Then as 
you watch it, it moves along. It stretches itself out in one 
direction and pulls the rest of itself along. It comes up to a 
particle that looks like nourishment. I never saw the amoeba’s 
mind work, but I have seen the amoeba stop when it came 
up to that nourishment, and I have an idea that the amoeba 
stopped to figure out whether in taking that bit of nourish- 
ment in it would expend more energy than it would acquire 
in the nourishment which it took in to itself. If the amoeba 
is smart it will not take in energy or nourishment that re- 
quires the expenditure of more nourishment than it gets in 
taking it in, because if it does it suffers a loss, and that 
amoeba shrinks and dies. 

The amoeba is smart enough to know that he must make 
a profit. | have watched an amoeba and I know he is. I have 
seen him approach the nourishment and then get bigger, take 
more nourishment and get still bigger. There was a profit 
there. He spent a certain amount of energy but he took in 
more than he expended; when he got through he had more 
than he did when he began. Then he cuts himself in two and 
there are two amoebas. He reinvests the profit in another 
amoeba. Now you have two of them. 

You can take an acorn and put it in the ground, or a seed. 
It gets wet all over. Incidentally, that is the way true know]l- 
edge and progress begins—when you know that you’re wet 
all over. Some fellows don’t find it out in time, but the seed 
finds it out in time; gets wet all over, wet all through, and 
there is enough nourishment in it to get the growth process 
started. So it sends a root down and a shoot up, and the 
process of profit-taking begins. It takes in more nourishment 
than it expends in getting the nourishment. It produces finally 
a trunk and branches and twigs and leaves. Every single one 
of them, every bit of that huge oak tree that began with an 
almost microscopic acorn, owes its very existence to the fact 
of profit—reinvested profit. 

You can take it into any other field that you like—into 
your own body. I have been present when five kids were 
born and saw each one of them spanked in the middle to 
start the process going. That still fascinates me,—that we 
begin life with a spank in the one place where a spank has 
real merit—and after we get that spank we take a deep 
breath, like that, and we start breathing. So, life begins by 
spanking us, and it has to keep on spanking us or we don’t 
amount to much by the time it is over. ‘Take the spanking 
out of life and you take all the progress and growth out 
of life. 

Well, I have seen that little young thing come along, 
weighing anywhere from five to seven pounds. It eats. It 
does some emitting to be sure—has to clean out the clinkers 
once in a while, and do things like that; in fact it does that 
with perilous regularity and with rather complete disregard 
for social conventions but it certainly does it. In consequence 
of taking in more than it expends, it grows. There are three 
cells where there were two cells, then four where there were 
three, and so on. By and by it’s a full-grown body. The same 
thing happens in our intellectual and, I believe, in our 
spiritual growth. 


You can’t get away from profit. Profit is the genesis of 
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civilization itself. Everything that we have above mere sub- 
sistence level of living has come out of profit. Even steward- 
ship is measured in terms of profit. 

The first fellow, who had just his bare hands, and made 
just enough to barely live, one day had more than just 
enough, and invested that more either in time or in a tool, in 
consequence of which he was able to produce still more and 
made his efforts more effective in the utilization of time and 
energy and materials. With a given amount of investment 
of time and energy and materials and the additional tools, 
he was able to produce something even more valuable and 
more of it than he produced before. The difference—that 
more—was additional profit. Out of that he built himself 
railroads and roads and schools and churches. Everything 
we have has come out of profit. Even the future depends on 
profit. Destroy profit today and civilization dies tomorrow. 

There are men who may not like the sound of that. Let 
me give you another illustration. I made that statement one 
time in the presence of a good friend of mine. He took ex- 
ception to it and said, “But, Al, that is all wrong. You are 
applying profit even to the Ministry, aren’t you?’, and I said, 
“Yes, even to the Ministry”. He took exception to that. He 
said, “Look, I went into the ministry in the first place be- 
cause I love my fellow man’’—and you've got to love him 
pretty much to go into that in the first place; you’ve got to 
love him even more to stay in it after you’re in it. He said, 
“After I got into it I found the rewards were not too 
great.’’—and they aren’t. I need not say to you that if there 
is one group of people we save and preserve from riotous 
living by the way we reward them it is the preachers. He 
went on “In consequence of all that 1 have done all these 
years I have nothing to show for it.” He was going to get 
a pension of $30.00 a month, and even a Methodist doesn’t 
live too well on that, even in California. He said, “Il have 
served and sacrificed, and there is aothing there except the 
memory, the consciousness that I have done some good. And 
you say that I have been motivated by profit?” And I said, 
“Yes, you have been motivated by profit.” 

Then I asked him a rather unpleasant question. I said to 
him, “Look, would you ever have gone into that work in the 
first place, or having gone into it would you have stayed in 
it, if you had known that when the game was all over, when 
you came down to the end of the row and the accounts were 
balanced, your reward for that life of sacrifice was going 
to be Eternal Damnation?” He was shocked, of course. His 
reward was going to be Eternal Heaven. So I said, “Do 
you mean to tell me that you are satisfied to make that 
choice? Give up all the good things of life, all the things 
you might have known—the power, the prestige, the occa- 
sional decent indulgence that Christians can allow them- 
selves? You have given up all that for the promise of a vague 
thing that you call Heaven?” Then he made a little preach- 
ment to me and quoted to me, ‘““What will it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” I said, “I 
think you have put your finger right on the answer. When 
you give up all these material things it is because you get 
something that is worth incomparably more.” 

You see, the confusion in profit, | think, has arisen out 
of the fact that we don’t think of it as a “more”, and so fail 
to realize that it may have many different forms and still be 
profit. 

That is a very significant thing because if I am right then 
the answer to our problem lies not in destroying the motive, 
any more than you would take out the motor to fix up a car— 
shall 1 say a Chrysler car—as well as a General Motors 
car—and perhaps | ought even to add the Ford and the Nash 
and the Studebaker; they are all good cars aren’t they? Some 
are better than others—but they’re all good cars. That’s a 
thing on which you have to make your own choice entirely. 








But, you wouldn’t fix up a car by taking the motor out of a 
car. That doesn’t improve the automobile a bit. I'm not so 
sure but what they may have gone too far in improvement by 
putting in these terrific horsepowers and then putting the cars 
in the hands of irresponsible people to drive; there is a social 
question involved there, perhaps. But, nevertheless, you don’t 
improve the car by taking the motor out. You may improve 
it by putting some brakes on, but you don’t do it by substi- 
tuting brakes for a motor, or having a car with all motor and 
no brakes. 

As a matter of fact, what may be even more important is 
the steering wheel. ‘That is what really determines where the 
car goes. That motor will take you to church. It will take 
you to a gambling den. It will take you uphill, downhill; it 
will take you anywhere; it has absolutely no morals. All it 
does is to furnish power. That’s all, just power. Where the 
car goes depends upon the guy who is steering it. That’s the 
important consideration. It seems to me that the profit motive 
in our human relationships is like unto that motor. To de- 
stroy the profit motive is comparable, in my judgment, to 
taking the motor out of the car. 
that of steering. 

Things have to be done. Whether we like it or not, we 
get men to do things by offering them something that is worth 
more to them than the effort necessary to do those things. 
Every exchange or trade is profitable to both parties. Each 
gets more than he gave up, or there would be no exchange. 
That may sound cynical but if there is any evidence of human 
activity anywhere that doesn’t bear it out, I am open to 
conviction. 


Here too, the problem is 


The answer to our ills is not in destroying the profit mo- 
tive; the answer is in having the right kind of steering, and 
here comes what, in my judgment, is the basic issue. I am 
not saying which course you should follow. You will guess, 
of course, which I follow. It seems to me to be a question 
of what we consider to be the things worth while. What are 
the great values? What are the things that we want? Shall 
we serve selflessly and without compensation, or shall we 
seek a reward? The Christian Church has two broad alter- 
natives available. It can, if it wishes, take the profit motive 
out of life and just ask men to serve without giving them 
an adequate reward for serving. On the other hand it can 
say, “We can’t change the laws that God has put into the 
very biology of men, so let us do something with man him- 
self, that he will choose wisely.”’ It seems to me that the 
function of the Church is not to change the economic ma- 
chinery—where it is broken down, and where the Church 
knows enough about it, | suppose it can help. But there is 
such a tremendously important job that needs to be done 
with men themselves that I begrudge every moment that is 
wasted, almost wasted in doing anything else. If we'll just 
get men to value the right things, if we can get them to 
believe in the Father of us all, if we can get them to accept 
the Ten Commandments, and those of the Master, not merely 
as pious expressions or phrases but as rules by which to live, 
we shall correct the ills that plague us now. It’s not my 
responsibility to see to it that you behave, it’s my respon- 
sibility to see to it that J behave, and until I accept that 
responsibility it is futile to pass laws decreeing better condi- 
tions. So, we want to rectify the situation at the steering 
gear, and use the motor wisely,—and that’s the answer on 
the profit motive. 

One final word—and | almost hesitate to say it to you, 
but I must say this. | wonder to what extent you and I actu- 
ally avail ourselves of the great power that is available to 
us? We go into Science and make no bones about it. We 
learn things in Physics, in Chemistry, in Biology, and the rest, 
and when we learn a law of nature we use it. So we have the 
radio and the phonograph, and we have the airplane, and 
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hese marvelous things that have grown out of the revela- 
) of natural laws, that earlier men didn’t know anything 
t. New powers made available to us. Now comes the 
omb, Eventually, I suppose will come the harnessing 
e unspeakably infinite energy that is in the atoms in this 
of ours. We won't hesitate to use that if we can 
s it productively. 

et all of those are as insignificant as a moment compared 
ternity when you lay them against the great Power that 
nds us on If somehow I could recognize that 
ither of us all stands beside me every moment of my 
ind I’m trying to please Him, my conduct is going to be 
nearly right even when I am not being watched. | 
own boys sometimes, “Do the thing that is right 
en the boss isn’t looking because the boss isn’t the 
The real boss is standing alongside of you every 

t of your life. He's the one to please.” 


11 , 
ail sides. 


I wish we could realize that sometimes when your power 
and mine prove to be thoroughly inadequate, when we find 
ourselves up against a dead wall somewhere, and all that we 
know, all we have experienced, is useless in that moment, 
when we don’t know what to do or where to turn,—I won- 
der if in moments like that we might have the courage to 
call on that infinite Power to come into our lives and 
strengthen us for the task that is ours? You see, I believe 
in that Power. I have good reason to. It seems to me tragic, 
little short of tragic, that millions and millions of men, will- 
ing to avail themselves of all the physical things and forces 
that are available to them, fall short of using the greatest 
power of all. If I could somehow write my conviction into 
the preachments of men and into their dealings with each 
other, it would be this: that we all begin by accepting God 
as the ruler of all and by believing that God doesn’t need 
Caesar to do His job. 


France — A Case Study in 
Marshall Plan Recovery 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY DEPENDS ON U. S. FOREIGN TRADE DECISION 
By BARRY BINGHAM, Chief, Economic Cooperation Administration Special Mission to France 
Delivered before the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., April 22, 1950 


HE MARSHALL PLAN has been operating in 

Europe for 2 years. I want to give you some indication 

of the progress made in that period and the problems 
we now face. I am going to talk mostly about France for 
two reasons: it is the country whose record I know best after 
nearly a year as head of the ECA mission there; and it is 
easier, | believe, to report this tremendous story in terms of 
one nation. Practically everything I say about France can be 
apphed in a general sense to the 16 other Marshall plan 
countries. ‘Lhey vary tremendously, but they suffered from 
a common illness after the war’s end and they have responded 
heartingly to one major form of treatment. 


‘To measure success, it is necessary to identify the exact 
purpose of our effort. Just what are we trying to accomplish 
in France? Many people give a simple answer: We are try- 
ing to stop communism. ‘That answer to me is much too 
limited and much too negative. General Marshall, in his 
celebrated Harvard address in 1947, did not call for a crusade 
against communism. What he proposed was this, in his own 
words: “It is logical that the United States should do what- 
ever it is able to do to assist in the return of normal eco- 
nomic health in the world, without which there can be no 
political stability and no assured peace. Our policy is di- 
rected not against any country or doctrine, but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation and chaos.” ; 

This is the way I see our goal: to help make France once 
more a stable, prosperous, independent nation. 
negative or limited objective. 


because 


This is no 
We are not aiding France’s 
we Americans want to limit the 
power of communism. We are helping French people to make 
their own country strong again, a campaign in which every 
loval Frenchman can share. Of course, as everybody knows, 
a country where people have food and work and hope for 
the future is a country where communism loses its power. 
That is the inevitable result of French recovery. But the 
primary purpose is to make France strong. If we succeed, 
we will thereby make communism weaker, but the job of 
helping France get back on her feet would be well worth 


recovery simply 


doing if communism did not exist or if Soviet Russia were 
a friendly state. 

After World War I, America willingly spent money to 
feed Belgian children, as an act of simple charity. The job 
we have tackled after World War II starts from that point 
and spreads out to far wider horizons. We fed people in 
western Europe in the first year of the Marshall plan, because 
they had to eat and gain strength for their giant effort of 
recovery. But that stage is long past in the rapid drive in 
France. Now the ECA dollars are used to revive the agri- 
culture and industry of the nation, so that Frenchmen can 
earn their own way once more in the world. 

Here is what we have spent in France: Nearly a billion 
dollars the first year of ECA; nearly seven hundred million 
the second year; for the third year we have asked Congress 
to appropriate five hundred millions for France. Look at the 
downward rate of those figures: a billion, seven hundred 
million, five hundred million. That tells the story of prog- 
ress under the program in France. Each year the nation gains 
more strength and more ability to cover its own dollar needs. 
For the last Marshall-plan year we will probably ask about 
three hundred and fifty millions for France. 

Every dollar that America has given to France has been 
matched by the French people with an equivalent sum in 
francs. All these francs have been placed in the bank in a 
separate fund called the counterpart fund. That money can 
only be spent by the joint agreement of ECA and the French 
Government. 

Here we have two big piles of money, then, to expend for 
French recovery, a dollar pile and a franc pile. How have 
we spent them? Well, we did not go into France with a 
plan designed in America which might not have applied at all 
to French conditions. The French had a basic program for 
reconstruction and investment, designed by Frenchmen for 
the needs of their own country. The Monnet plan was de- 
vised back in 1946 by some of France’s ablest financial brains, 
as the most effective and economical way to buy recovery. 
It is the plan the French adopted and started to carry out 
after the war. They strained their resources to the utmost. 
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They liquidated some $2,000,000,000 in foreign assets. The 
plan looked good, but the money began to run out. By the 
winter of 1947 French industry was gasping for raw mate- 
rials, unemployment was spreading, misery and hopelessness 
gripped the nation. In such a situation liberty and free insti- 
tutions are always marked for the first victims. 

Then the Marshall plan started in April 1948. American 
technicians began a searching study of France’s economy in 
all its aspects, and that study continues every day as the 
program develops. Money was pumped into the economic 
bloodstream of France, just as plasma is pumped into the 
veins of a desperately ill patient. Pretty soon health and 
vigor began to return. The patient is now on his feet and 
working hard for his own recovery. We are not going to 
send France a bill for the cure. We are donating our serv- 
ices, which no other nation in the world could have given. 
Our reward will be a strong and stable ally on the democratic 
side of the world. 

The dollar cure has been administered in this way: At 
first, large sums were spent for wheat, fats, and other food 
products, to restore the energies of the French people. Dur- 
ing the past year, however, almost all the dollar funds have 
gone for these purchases: Machinery for French industry, to 
modernize production and lower costs; equipment for French 
agriculture, to mechanize the farms, to increase the crop 
yields and enable the nation to feed itself; raw materials, 
notably cotton, petroleum, and nonferrous metals, along with 
hundreds of other needed items. It is interesting to note that 
of all these Marshall plan dollars spent, 75 per cent have 
been spent directly in the United States and another 12 per 
cent in Canada and other countries of North and South 
America. All the dollars spent under the Marshall plan flow 
back eventually to the United States. Any country which 
receives payment for its products in dollars turns around and 
spends those dollars here in the United States, for every 
nation in the world has dollar needs beyond its dollar re- 
sources. 

Along with the dollar cure has gone the franc cure, the 
careful use of the counterpart fund to buy a permanent re- 
covery. The largest share of counterpart has gone to the 
production of electrical energy. Shortage of electric power 
had long been a serious bottleneck in French industry. Many 
plants closed down for portions of each year when power was 
short, throwing thousands of people out of work. The use of 
counterpart funds under the Marshall plan gave France an 
opportunity to tackle this problem on a really big scale. 
Giant dams on France’s waterways and thermal plants at the 
mouths of coal mines have already increased the nation’s 
supply of electrical energy by 50 per cent. By 1952 it will 
show an increase of more than 100 per cent over the prewar 
level. Think what that means. When you more than double 
the electric power a nation has at its disposal, you add great 
new wealth for the whole future. 

A lot of counterpart has been used to restore the railroad 
system of France. Some very skillful pilots of our Eighth and 
Ninth Air Forces had made that system a primary target in 
the last year of the war. They did a thorough job. Prac- 
tically every important station, marshalling yard, junction 
point, and railway trestle in France was knocked down by 
either the Germans in 1940 or by ourselves and the British 
in 1943 and 1944. A modern country without a working 
system of communications cannot survive. The French have 
built nearly all of theirs back. In the process of bombing 
which France took in turn from both sides in the war, 
1 building in every 22 was totally demolished. That job of 
restoration is slower, but the French are spending the franc 
equivalent of $350,000,000 on housing this year, 22 per cent 
of their investment budget. 

The coal mines have been restored and modernized by 


counterpart. This year French coal production beat every 
previous year except 1929. 

A nation’s financial affairs are not usually dramatic. There 
is real drama, however, in what has happened to the French 
franc in the last 2 years. The franc was desperately weak 
at the beginning of the Marshall-plan period, and it contin- 
ued to sink through the time of the Communist-dictated coal 
strikes in the fall of 1948. There was a time when the black- 
market rate on dollars in Paris was 70 per cent above the 
legal rate. Then the franc began to strengthen. Today the 
currency black marketeers are out of a job, for they cannot 
offer a rate that beats the official exchange. 

Only people who have lived in Europe can know the dan- 
ger of a runaway inflation. They have seen currencies de- 
based to the point where it takes a wheelbarrowload ef money 
to buy a loaf of bread. Such a ruinous inflation threatened 
France at the start of ECA. Each year since the end of the 
war, wholesale prices have jumped 50 per cent or more over 
the preceding year. Then the Marshall plan took hold. In 
1949, wholesale prices in France rose only 1 per cent over 
1948. You should see that one on a graph. The line shoots 
upward as though it were going through the roof. Then 
suddenly, about December 1948, it levels off and does no 
more climbing. 

As conditions grew stable again in France, it was possible 
to end all rationing. The last ration tickets were torn up at 
the end of 1949. I was interested to note that the 2,000 peo- 
ple who were dismissed from the ration board offices as they 
closed their doors were transferred to the tax-collection sys- 
tem, to improve the collection record. 

I hate to use a lot of figures in a speech. They have a 
kind of soporific effect on audiences, the same effect lettuce 
leaves are said to have on rabbits. I’ll risk only a very few 
more figures, and I'll cut those off when I see people nodding 
in the back row. But here is one I must give you: Industrial 
production in France is now running 30 per cent ahead of 
1938. In agriculture, the French are almost back to prewar 
production, which means that they are very nearly self- 
sustaining on food products. They increased their exports to 
other countries by 40 per cent in the year 1949. In the same 
year they sold more to every trading area in the world than 
they bought, with the great exception of the dollar area. 

None of these accomplishments could have been achieved 
without the aid of America through ECA. But it takes more 
than dollars to produce such a result, just as it takes more 
than medicine to cure a sick patient. We could have poured 
10 times as much money as we have poured into France 
without buying an ounce of genuine recovery. ‘The French 
could have used it to make temporary improvements in the 
standard of living, which would have been politically popular 
with a lot of French people, but 1952 would have come and 
the bubble would have burst. Instead, the French have per- 
sisted in using their ECA resources to make permanent gains 
in the productive capacity of the Nation. No; this job has 
not been done the easy way. Recovery has been bought for 
the full value of every dollar and franc. ECA has insisted 
on that kind of expenditure, but the French themselves have 
never deviated from such a purpose. 

Many Americans who come over to France ask me if the 
French are really working to help themselves. They see Paris 
night clubs, some expensive restaurants and hotels, and a way 
of life that entails a certain amount of sitting in the sun at 
sidewalk-cafe tables. That is about all I had ever seen of 
France until I went to work there last June. I had a good 
many notions shared by most American tourists, and I have 
had to go through the painful process of divesting myself of 
some easy prejudices about France. The French Nation sim- 
ply cannot be judged from the Ritz Bar in Paris. I find that 
French people do say “Ouh-la-la,” as they always do in 
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American novels and movies. But they also, as a Nation, pay 
rather heavy taxes, which comes as a shock and surprise to 
most Americans. ‘The French put up 30 per cent of their 
national income in taxes this year, as against 23 per cent in 
the United States. I still think their tax structure is unjust 
because it falls too heavily on certain groups of people and 
too lightly on others, including farmers and small shopkeepers. 
But | can only argue now for a more equitable distribution 
of the tax load and better collections in France—not for 
higher over-all taxes. 

Getting back to tourists, my advice to them is always to 
get out in the country and see what the French are doing 
for themselves. Almost every town and village is alive with 
activity, even the ones like St. Lo which were knocked flat 
during the war. About 120,000 tractors are at work in 
French fields, where only 25,000 could be found in 1945. 
The ports of France are dramatic exhibits of recovery. Har- 
bor installations were 70 per cent destroyed during World 
War II. ‘Today the French ports are completely restored 
and handling 10 per cent more traffic than they could take 

re of in 1938. ‘That job has been done by the French with 
Krench ‘The dollar aid has amounted to less than 
half a million, all for some port equipment at Marseilles. 

| have painted an optimistic picture of France. I can’t 
paint it any other way when I know what I do of the results 
achieved in 2 years. However, there are some very dark 
spots on the canvas. One of the most serious is a continued 
political instability. No French Government these days has 
the solid support of the nation. Every Government move 
must be made cautiously, as an acrobat slides along a tight- 
when what is needed is bold and sweeping action. The 
fiscal policies of France need a major adjustment. French 
industry requires an entirely new approach, not an abandon- 
ment of self-interest, which is impossible, but a_realiza- 
tion that enlightened self-interest demands these two basic 
changes: giving the better share of profits, and 
lrench to the healthy fresh air of com- 


francs, 


rope, 


workers a 
exposing industry 
petition. 

These problems I have mentioned will be terribly hard to 
There will only be a chance of working them out in a 
of national confidence. We wrestled with fear in the 
first year of the Marshall plan in France, and we still know 
that fear is our strongest adversary—fear of another war, 
fear of unemployment and starvation, fear of American with- 
drawal from the ramparts of western Europe, where the fires 
of the Kremlin camp can always be seen burning. 

So terribly much depends on us here in America. 
done a generous 


solve. 
climate 


We have 
and a highly intelligent job in financing an 
unprecedented program of aid such as the Marshall plan. We 
can count many solid and satisfying results. Of course, we 
will never know exactly what evil events we avoided by mak- 
ing this effort. It is practically certain, however, that we 
forestalled a Communist political victory in Italy and France. 
‘Think what that would have meant. Without the loss of a 
single Soviet soldier, without a declaration of war or the 
dropping of a bomb, Moscow would have spread its control 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Our military forces in Germany and 
\ustria would have been totally surrounded. What a cheap 
victory that would have been for the Soviets. And what a 
costly one for us. In such an event, I am certain that we 
would now be spending far more billions of dollars for addi- 
tional military preparation than we are spending today for 
the constructive purpose of recovery in Europe. 

Now, however, we must look to the period beyond 1952, 
when ECA comes to an end. Once again we are faced w ith 
a set of momentous decisions, attecting the future welfare of 
our country and the peace of the world. | will speak only of 
the economic decisions today. They center around the tough 
problem of Europe's continuing dollar needs. 


The Marshall plan has given the nations of western Eu- 
rope a unique opportunity to set their houses in order. They 
are making good use of that chance. But the very success of 
the program, the upsurge of production in industry and agri- 
culture, has brought us suddenly face to face with a larger 
and deeper-rooted dilemma. ‘The Economist, of London 
expressed the problem very effectively, as follows: “The 
change in the relationship between the old industrial nations 
and the new industrial giant in the New World has been on 
the way for the last 30 years. The wars have accentuated but 
not caused the trend. It has been masked since the end of 
the conflict, in part by American generosity, in part by the 
world’s desire to buy anything it could at any price. Now the 
underlying maladjustment between Europe and America is 
emerging like a reef hidden for a time under a spring tide.” 

That reef may wreck the ship of recovery, and its next 
victim may be the ship of peace. What is the nature of this 
jagged obstruction? The easiest way to explain it is to look 
at the import and export figures of the United States. We 
are exporting this year about $6,000,000,000 more goods 
than we are importing. That trend has been going on for 
years. Since 1914 this country has sold to the rest of the 
world about $105,000,000,000 more than it has bought. 
And who has paid for those gigantic sales? To a large ex- 
tent, it is we ourselves, the taxpayers of the United States. 
We have covered more than $80,000,000,000 of that $100,- 
000,000,000 excess by loans and free gifts to foreign nations. 

For a long time we have boasted of what we have called 
our favorable balance of trade, whereby we sold more than 
we bought. It is no boasting matter now. It is high time we 
came to realize that the United States is no longer a debtor 
nation, struggling to establish its export markets. We are the 
overwhelming creditor nation of the world today. We domi- 
nate the markets of the earth. Every nation has an insistent 
demand for American goods. There is only one limit to our 
sales—the dollars these countries have with which to buy 
our products. For years we have followed a course of passing 
the dollars along to foreign nations from the pockets of our 
own taxpayers, so that those nations can finance their pur- 
chases from us. Do we want to go on doing that? Or isn’t 
it time to take a good, hard look at the situation and chart 


a new course? 


Again | will take France as an example, illustrate a 
much more widespread condition. We have exhorted the 
French without ceasing to increase their dollar earnings, so 
that they can pay for their dollar needs after 1952. There 
are two major ways for them to earn dollars—by selling us 
their exports, or by earning dollars from tourists. We are 
pushing the French toward a maximum effort by 1952. The 
plans call for doubling the amount they made from dollar 
tourists in 1949, and almost doubling their dollar sales of 
exports. Both goals require a tremendous effort, but 1 per- 
sonally think the French can achieve them. Yet even with 
that sort of effort, France will still have a dollar gap of 
about $150,000,000 in 1952, to the best of our calculations. 
In other words, France will spend every dollar she can earn 
to buy American products, but she will still run short of her 
dollar requirements by $150,000,000. 

How shall we Americans deal with that situation? We 
have three alternatives as I see them. We can keep on sup- 
plying France with the needed dollars from the pockets of 
our own taxpayers. Nobody likes that alternative. We Amer- 
icans don’t want to keep on giving away money, and the 
French don’t want to go on receiving it as a gift. They 
would much prefer to earn it. 


The second alternative is for us to sit tight and let France 
go without her $150,000,000 of dollar needs. That policy 
would have two immediate effects. American producers of 
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machinery, cotton, petroleum, copper, and hundreds of other 
products would lose a substantial market. France at the same 
time would suffer a crippling blow to the economy we have 
worked so hard to help rebuild. For example, the textile 
industry is the biggest employer of labor in France. The 
cotton textile factories of France have operated with 70 per 
cent of their raw cotton paid for by Marshall-plan dollars. 
Reduce that supply to any large extent and the textile mills 
would begin to shut down, thousands of Frenchmen would be 
thrown out of work, and the cycle of recovery would begin 
to reverse itself. Who would stand to gain? Only the 
Communists. 

The third alternative for the years beyond 1952 is for us 
to let France earn her dollar needs by our buying more 
French export products. That is not an easy solution. Nothing 
as important as that is easy in the world we live in today. 

Many of France’s leading exports do not compete directly 
with anything produced in America, yet we handicap them 
with high tariff rates. It is true, of course, that we have 
reduced the general level of our American tariffs in recent 
years. However, let’s take a look at our present tariff rates 
on some of the leading items which France exports to us. 
Nobody in the United States is producing hand-made lace. 
Yet the United States tariff on lace runs from 30 per cent 
up to 75 per cent of the original value. The high-quality kid 
gloves of France, which again are not produced in America, 
pay a minimum of 40 per cent duty. Women’s evening bags 
of the special types American women like to buy in Paris 
must hurdle a tariff of 30 to 60 per cent to get into the 
American market. Just who are we protecting in the United 
States by these particular high tariff rates, and why? 

Some French products would compete directly with Amer- 
ican goods if we lowered our tariffs and let them in. Yet 
how small that competition would actually be. If we allowed 
France to earn the additional $150,000,000 she needs from 
increased exports after 1952, the amount would represent only 
about one-tenth of | per cent of the wholesale value of 
America’s own production, which is running at about $150,- 
000,000,000 a year. That is a very small drop in a very big 
bucket. An increase in our foreign purchases by about $1,500,- 
000,000 a year would close the dollar gap for all of western 
Europe. 

I cannot help but see this problem in terms of France and 
of my own native Kentucky. The tobacco growers of my 
State have long had a prosperous export market in France. 
The sale of that tobacco is important to every business enter- 
prise in Kentucky, including the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times. The French have a strong preference for Amer- 
ican tobacco. Their purchases of American tobacco are lim- 
ited by only one factor: the limit on the dollars they have to 
spend. Right now the French are trying to cut down on their 
buying of American tobacco, much against their will, and are 
seeking to substitute Turkish and Egyptian tobaccos, which 
French smokers do not like nearly so well. This change is 
regarded as a grim necessity in view of that dollar gap of 
$150,000,000,000 that is looming up in 1952. 

The whole situation seems to me to point an obvious moral. 
It would be so sensible for Kentucky people to buy more 
French products, so that the French will have dollars to buy 
more Kentucky tobacco. It is a simple equation. It sums up, 
in my mind, the whole point of western Europe’s need and 
America’s best interest. 

These are the three alternatives for 1952: We can support 
the French with American tax money; or we can abandon the 
French, risking a Communist victory and loss of an important 
market for our farms and factories; or we can lower our 
tariff barriers to a reasonable degree and buy from France, 
so that she in turn can buy what she wants and desperately 
needs from us. When I say France, I might just as well say 
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western Europe. That is the shape and size of the problem. 

I have been very happy to see the concern which this great 
and difficult problem is beginning to arouse in America. 
President Truman, as you all know, recently appointed Gor- 
don Gray to study the vast imbalance of America’s imports 
and exports. Mr. Gray will come up with a report which 
may well become a historic document. He will give it all the 
force of his high reputation and prestige. If he and his asso- 
Ciates get into a detailed study of our tariff structure, | am 
convinced they will find many strange anomalies. They will 
discover that in many instances we are protecting industries 
that no longer need or desire protection, and even industries 
that no longer operate in this country today. 

But how much consideration will the Gray report and the 
problem it attacks receive from the great American public? 
The answer to that question will depend very largely on you 
people in this room today. ‘The average citizen does not like 
to wrestle with material that contains such foggy phrases as 
balances of payments and that sort of thing. Yet this dilemma 
which faces America and the world affects every one of our 
citizens, and it can be explained to the great majority of 
Americans if it is broken down into simple terms. We should 
not wait for the Gray report. The time to start this vital 
campaign of information and understanding is now. 

That is a job for American journalists. I believe a great 
many of you will agree that our country has a thorny decision 
to make, and not much time to make it. We al! know that 
Congress can never make such a hard choice on its own. 
Action in Congress can only come when the American public 
understands the problem and dictates its choice. 

We are always proud to talk at these meetings of our 
freedom of the press in America. This organization has never 
balked at the idea that freedom entails responsibility in jour- 
nalism. It seems to me that our free press has a powerful 
responsibility to bring the facts of life about foreign trade to 
their readers, with a!] the simplicity and force we are able to 
command. 

If we ignore this problem or try to shove it under the rug, 
I foresee a dangerously bad period in international relations 
in 1952. The nations of western Europe will be forced to 
discard the Marshall plan crutch without yet being able to 
walk by themselves. Their people will suffer a sudden return 
of discouragement. Since human nature works as we all 
know it does, the people of western Europe will feel let down 
by the United States. Gratitude may quickly turn to resent- 
ment as hope dissolves in despair. What a glorious oppor- 
tunity for the Communists! 

At the same time, we must foresee a violent reaction on 
the part of the American people if they are not fully informed 
of this 1952 crisis and given a chance to deal with it in ad- 
vance. We, too, will feel a surge of resentment. The Amer- 
ican public, tragically lacking a full understanding of the 
situation, will complain that the Marshall plan countries 
have spent billions of our dollars without managing to achieve 
recovery. Recriminations will fly on both sides. Such a sit- 
uation would divide the democratic world. We must not and 
cannot risk such a division in the face of a united enemy. 

I firmly believe that the long-term recovery of western 
Europe depends on the decision the American public will 
make on the issue of foreign trade. Recovery spells a real 
chance for peace. Failure to recover spells misery, chaos, and 
the triumph of communism in Europe. Who can fail to see 
that the next step might well be war, and a war which the 
United States would not be certain to win? 

The free press of America can give the American people 
the vital knowledge necessary for them to make a free choice 
on this vital subject. Whether you agree with my conclusions 
or not, I plead with you to give your readers the basic facts 
and let them make an informed decision. 
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